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GREGG BOOKS 


Will aid in the solution of your commercial 


education problems. 


The Gregg series of commercial education text: 
books covers the field—from the junior high 
school to the college and the university. 


The Gregg commercial education series includes 
basic books, supplementary materials, tests and 
teachers’ guides for every commercial subject. 


A FREE SERVICE WITH EVERY TEXT 


Send to our nearest office for complete list of publications. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


London 





San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 
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How do YOU care for 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


in arithmetic? 


DO YOU. > like many teachers, spend 
half your time in selecting special material 
and adapting your textbook to the needs of 
your own Johnnies and Mary Jane’s? Then 
you will welcome 


THE TRIANGLE 


= ARITHMETICS 


These modern arithmetics offer a complete diag- 
nostic program in all processes and in problem 
solving, with cross references to abundant remedial 
and practice exercises. In addition, there is ample 
material for superior pupils in the form of starred 
problems, special readings and reports. 

The testing program is so simple it is almost 
automatic, and it adapts itself automatically to 
individual needs. It is scientifically accurate and 
has been tested with thousands of pupils, yet there 
is nothing difficult or complicated about it. The 
most inexperienced teacher can handle it readily 
and get good results. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 

















FOR TEXTBOOKS: 


Say you saw it in the 


I ‘HE best light enters through the upper third 
of the classroom window. Remember that when 
you buy shades for your school. Shades with rollers 
stationary at the top are detrimental. They shut 
out valuable top light. Sometimes cause eyestrain 
that seriously affects child health. Don’t run this 


risk. Use ADJUSTABLE Shades with the center 
hung or top suspended roller that can be drawn 
either up or down. This allows you to cover just 
the window area necessary to shut out excessive 
light and glare. Thus pupils work in the best light 


always. 
Obsolete shades are out of place in the modern 
school. Use Draper Shades. They are more prac- 
tical, more economical, longer 
' wearing. Interesting litera- 
ture and sample of Dratex 
sloth (taken right from stock) 
' sent free to educators. Please 
} address Department PJ. 


* LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE CO. 


_ Makers of Better Shades for Over 
a Quarter Century 


4 Spiceland Dept. PJ INDIANA 
is ST TT OLE 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Bank part of your resources with the Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company and be assured of an income when you need it. 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and 
prevent financial loss by the investment of a small portion 
of your monthly earnings. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 


$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 


Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye 
Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye 
Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 
Either Foot 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 





We would like the privilege of presenting our Policy and want you 
to be the judge of its merits. 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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BETWEEN YOU AND DEBT! 


1S A MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Mutual Sickness and Accident Protection 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


You owe it to yourself to protect your earning power. A card today will 
save you much worry in the future. 

















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


xe UNipS 








Broad and Montgomery S i Philadelphia, Pa. 
Avenue ey *Phone Stevenson 7600 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, LAW 
MEDICINE, PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHIROPODY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Send for Bulletin 























STUDY ENGLISH HISTORY 


T HOME OF 
Use = spare time. Correspondence PENNSYLVAN TA 


Courses in English. IN FILMSLIDES 


English in Business Practice 


The Short Story . ° - 
Newepaper Reporting end Correspondence Six filmslides with teachers manual pre- 





English Composition pared with _the co-operation of leading 
The Teaching of English Composition authorities in Pennsylvania. 
1. Fine Arts in Pennsylvania. 
2. Useful Arts in Pennsylvania. 
E 7 3. Natural Science in Pennsylvania. 
American Literature 
English Literature 4. Useful Science in Pennsylvania. 
Shakespeare 5. Literature in Pennsylvania. 
Teacher’s Course in Literature 6. Music in Pennsylvania. 
Over one hundred other different college ALL SIX FOR $9.00 
sates Special Subscription Price. 
Special Bulletin giving complete information Single Films with manual... .$3.00 ea. 
upon application to: Frank H. — —_— 
ant Director of the Correspondence Study 
Cc. W. BRIGGS COMPANY 


Division, School of Education, 
Established 1850 


628 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CoLLece America’s Oldest Producer of Lantern Slides 


State College, Penna. 
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Have you the right 
materials for the 
new technique in 
history teaching re- 
quired in the middle 
grades? You have if 
you use 


Beginnings of The American People and Nation. For the 
fourth grade. Story material distinctive for its unusual 
interest, for its emphasis on social and economic phases. 


Story of The American People and Nation. For both the 
fourth and fifth grades. Extending the story of America 
to today. (The latter half of this book is available in one 
volume, for the fifth grade, “The Growth of The American 
People and Nation.”’) 


G | N N A N D Kelty books are in the Tryon and Lingley history series. 
’ O M Pp A N Y They prepare for Tryon, Lingley, and Morehouse’s The 
American Nation Yesterday and Today, for the upper 
grammar grades and the junior high school. Send for 


70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. new circular No. 448. 




















The UNIT PLAN 


in Hunter’s Problems in Biology 


is an important feature for high schools 


ACH of the twenty units has a practical or definite relation to 

our own lives. Each is introduced by survey questions and by 

a pre-view and each contains problems, exercises, achievement tests, 

etc. A saving of time and money is effected through the use of 

demonstrations which in numerous cases take the place of laboratory 
experiments. 


Profusely illustrated—50 pictures in color. 720 pages. Price, $1.72. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


A Home for Those Whose Lives Have Been Spent in 
Teaching Ambitious Youth—Pennsylvania Teachers 


LOYD MIFFLIN was one of Pennsylvania’s 
distinguished sons. He distinguished him- 
self both as a painter and a poet. The greater 
part of his life was spent in the Mifflin home 
at Columbia, Pennsylvania. Here, in an envi- 
ronment of stately trees and 
spacious lawns with the 
blue hills of Lancaster 
County and the winding 
Susquehanna in the dis- 
tance, he lived and painted 
and composed sonnets that’ 
brought him _ recognition 
throughout the world. His 
brother, Doctor Houston 
Mifflin, was a surgeon and 
physician. It was Doctor 
Mifflin’s desire that the 
memory of his brother Lloyd 
be perpetuated. His choice 
of a memorial was that the 
estate of twenty-six and 
one-half acres, known as 
Norwood, be made available 
as a home for those who had 
spent their energy in teach- 
ing the ambitious youth of 
Pennsylvania. 
In the early part of 1929, 
he communicated to the of- 
ficers of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Associa- 
tion his desire and proposed 
that the Mifflin estate, com- 
posed of twenty-six and 
one-half acres with two 
large dwelling houses; the one, Norwood, con- 
taining twelve rooms; the other, Cloverton, 
containing seventeen rooms; and other build- 
“ings on the estate, be transferred to the Asso- 
ciation in fee simple as a memorial in honor 
of his brother, the late Lloyd Mifflin. 
This gift served as an answer to the desire 
of the Pennsylvania teachers as expressed at 


Mifflin 


the annual meeting of the State Education 
Association in 1928. Realizing the need for 
some place for teachers who in later years 
find themselves without near relatives, or 
physically handicapped, or without sufficient 
finances to meet the neces- 
sities of life, a small group 
representing different sec- 
tions of the State met in an 
informal conference follow- 
ing the superintendents’ 
conference in November, 
1928, and discussed the need 
of a teachers home in Penn- 
sylvania. A report of this 
conference was made at 
the Reading convention by 
Superintendent R. E. 
Laramy of Altoona with the 
result that a committee of 
nine members was appoint- 
ed to study the problem and 
report at the next meeting 
of the Association. 

The proposed gift of Doc- 
tor Houston Mifflin was in- 
deed most timely and wel- 
come, and, after examina- 
tion of the estate by C. R. 
Foster, then president of: 
the Association, and others 
interested, the Executive 
Council voted to accept the 
gift. Doctor Mifflin, in his 
characteristic, generous 
way, included in his gift to 
the Association thirty-nine paintings, the work 
of his brother, the material value of which is 
difficult to appraise. 

Today, less than three years from the ac- 
ceptance of the gift by the Association, the 
dream of Doctor Mifflin has been realized. 
Cloverton, the seventeen-room building built 
originally as a girls’ boarding school, has be- 
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Cloverton 


come a place of rest and recreation for Penn- 
sylvania teachers. A complete renovation in- 
cluding painting, papering, and refurnishing 
provides a home of modern appointments for 
Pennsylvania teachers. 

Doctor Mifflin, surrounded by the paintings 
and books of his brother Lloyd and the memo- 
ries of his younger days, continues his residence 
as a guest of the Association in Norwood. 


Management 

The management, ownership, and control 
reside in the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association through a Board of Trustees con- 
sisting of sixteen members. At the time of 
his gift to the Association, Doctor Mifflin de- 
sired that certain local individuals, because of 
their local interest, should be members of the 
Board of Trustees. These individuals who are 
at present serving on the Board are as follows: 
Elizabeth Minich, Columbia; Loretta R. Minich, 
Columbia; and Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster. 

He further desired that there should be 
permanent representation on the Board of 
Trustees as follows: The superintendent of 
schools of Columbia, a Columbia business man, 
a Columbia banker, and a Columbia lawyer. 
The Trustees at present representing these in- 
terests, respectively, are as follows: John B. 
Kennedy, Harry C. Zeamer, Roy K. Garber, 
and Henry M. Bruner. 

The State Association by constitutional pro- 
vision provides the following: 

“The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall 
act as members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Executive Council and the provisions in- 


corporated in the deed of gift of that property.” 

According to this constitutional provision, 
the Association is represented on the Board 
of Trustees by the following individuals: M. 
S. Bentz, Ebensburg; Edwin C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia; Francis B. Haas, Blooms- 
burg; H. E. Gress, Lancaster, President; R. E. 
Laramy, Altoona; A. M. Weaver, Williams- 
port; and J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg, 
Secretary. 

The Trustees have spared neither time nor 
effort in their attempt to make living conditions 
pleasant and agreeable. The furniture and 
equipment selected are of modern design and 
appointment, the heating system has been over- 
hauled and enlarged, the water supply has 
been tested by State officials and pronounced 
pure, the fruit trees have been pruned and 
sprayed, gardens have been planted to insure 
a fresh supply of vegetables, the spacious 
lawns have been planted with flowers, a Ford 
truck has been secured for general utility, and 
a sedan has been provided for the transporta- 
tion of the guests. After careful consideration, 
three full-time individuals have been employed 
as follows: Mrs. Julia A. Good, matron; Mrs. 
Anna E. Metzger, housekeeper; and Howard 
Steiner, caretaker. 


Finances 
The expenditures of the Association upon 
this enterprise since it assumed title in Janu- 
ary, 1929, total $26,776.71. The major items 
of expenditure from the time the Association 
assumed title until the beginning of September, 
1931, have been approximately as follows: 
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Payment of mortgage 

Taxes, interest on mortgage, insur- 
ANCC, Gh erg. eee ene ke ae 

Compensation to Dr. Mifflin because 
of loss of rent for Cloverton.... 

Architect and survey service 

Renovation (painting, papering, 
plumbing, etc.) 

Furnishings 

Equipment 

Grounds 

Maintenance, salaries, etc. ....... 

Miscellaneous 


$26,776.71 
The money expended as indicated above was 
derived as follows: Previous to the Williams- 
port convention, $8,582.08 was approved by the 
Executive Council to be paid from current 
funds. The House of Delegates at New Castle 
voted a transfer of $20,000 from the permanent 
fund of the Association for repairs, of which 
$16,792.18 has been expended. The remainder, 
$1,402.45, has been derived from the Welfare 
Fund of the Association. 


Retired Teachers Welcome 


At the present time guests of the home num- 
ber four. Of these, two are paying guests and 
two are non-paying. 

Guests are either individuals who, having 
served many years in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania and finding themselves without 
places of residence, come to the home expecting 
to make it their permanent residence; or con- 
valescents who make it their residence tempo- 
rarily for purposes of rest and recuperation. 
Here these individuals have the advantage of 
a social, homogeneous group in pleasant sur- 
roundings with an abundance of good food, 
fresh air, and recreational opportunities. 

As the demand for residence increases, it 
is planned to develop additional facilities. Re- 
quests have been received for the erection of 
small cottages. Those who are able’ to do so, 
will be given permission to erect a cottage for 
their exclusive use. The design and location, 
however, must have the approval of the Board 
of Trustees so that the development will har- 
monize with a planned building program. 
Upon the death of Doctor Mifflin, Norwood 
will be available as a residence for retired 
men teachers. 

Regulations 


Regulations for admission to and operation 
of the home have been adopted tentatively by 
the Board of Trustees as follows: 

Regulations for Admission 
1. Persons shall be eligible for admission who 
are eligible for membership in the 
P.S.E.A., subject to the discretion of the 
Board of Trustees. Other persons may 
be admitted who, in the judgment of the 
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Dr. Houston Mifflin 


Board of Trustees, come within the range 
of intent of the Association in the estab- 
lishment of the home. 

. Every person entering the home shall pay 
$40 per month. 

. Guests must observe the regulations 
prescribed for the operation of the home. 

. A six-month tentative residence is re- 
quired of prospective guests as a test of 
their desirability and compatibility. 

. Each guest upon entering the home shall 
designate an individual to be notified in 
case of serious illness or death. 


General Rules for the Operation of 
The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
"Cloverton" 

Guests should remember that happiness and 
successful living together will broadcast the 
greatest appeal to the beneficence of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers as well as to persons of affluence 
and influence who may become interested in 
the success and endowment of the Lioyd Mif- 
flin Memorial. 

1. MATRON—The matron shall have gen- 
eral supervision of the building, provisioning, 
and guests. Her directions are to be asked for 
and respected. She shall constrain all who live 
in Cloverton to make the Home happy and 
content. 

She shall report to the president of the Board 
of Trustees all arrivals, assignments, and re- 
assignments of guests. Guests may state a 
preference for placement which shall be re- 
garded as far as practicable. 

2. REQUESTS—Written requests may be 
made for special consideration concerning diet, 
quietness, lighting, heating, or anything else 
ministering to the comfort and happiness of 
guests. They should be written on the blank 
forms supplied in each room and placed in the 
box to the left of the telephone before 
7:00 p. m, 
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Norwood 


3. VOLUNTEER SERVICE IN CLOVER- 
TON—Guests may volunteer to the matron 
for any light service. Cooperation in all 
things contributing to the comfort of those 
more helpless than ourselves will make the 
spirit of Cloverton beautiful. 


4. DAILY ROUTINE 
Breakfast 
Dinner 
Rest and quiet period 
Supper A 

Each guest is responsible for the cheer and 
happiness of meal times. 

5. VISITING DAYS FOR NEARBY 
FRIENDS 
Wednesdays 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

and 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
Sundays and holidays 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. 
Saturdays 3:00 to 5:00 p. m. 

Visitors—Visitors may be escorted through 
Cloverton only when sanctioned by the matron 
and under proper guidance. 

Visiting—If guests desire to leave Clover- 
ton for more than a day, they shall state 
where they are going and for how long to 
prevent anxiety about their welfare. 

6. SICKNESS—A house physician has been 
appointed to visit the home once a week. He 
will make other special calls when needed. In 
case of serious sickness, the home shall com- 
municate with persons designated by guests 
upon entrance. They shall decide upon the 
care and its probable cost during sickness and 
convalescence, advising with the house phy- 
sician and the matron. 


In case of contagious disease, the patient 
shall be sent to the Hospital of Columbia. In 
case of nervous disorders and diseases, upon 
the recommendation of the house physician, the 
guest shall be removed from the home and 
cared for elsewhere. 

7. TRANSIENT AND CONVALESCENT 
GUESTS—Convalescent teachers and their 
friends and attendants may be guests at 
Cloverton when rooms are available. Applica- 
tions shall be made to the Executive Secretary, 
J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. A charge of $10 weekly and 
$2.50 daily has been decided by the Board of 
Trustees. 

8. AUTO SERVICE — Automobile service: 
may be arranged for by transient guests upon 
application to the matron at the convenience 
of the caretaker. (He shall retain the fee 
after deductions for gas, if such service is 
arranged for in his free time.) Auto rides 
are arranged by the matron when possible for 
the pleasure of guests. 

9. GROUNDS OF THE LLOYD MIFFLIN 
MEMORIAL—The grounds around Cloverton 
are private. They may not be used by the 
public unless sanctioned by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Suggestions for Guests at Cloverton 

1. COOPERATION in the general rules sent 
with applications. 

2. CARE OF ROOMS—Permanent guests 
at Cloverton, so far as they are able, should 
dust their rooms and keep them in order. They 
shall enjoy the privacy of their rooms except 
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during the cleaning by the matron. No furni- 
ture, or pictures, except those sanctioned by the 
committee on operation shall be permitted in 
the home. (Pictures and portraits on stands 
are excepted.) Trunks are to be stored in the 
attic during residence. 

3. GENERAL PERIODS OF QUIET TO 
BE CAREFULLY GUARDED 

A. Daily rest period 1:00 to 3:00 p. m. 
(No use of radio, piano, or victrola 
during this period) 

B. At night after 9:30 p. m. particularly 
in the halls and on the stairs by 
everyone, and in the opening and 
closing of doors 

4, LAUNDRY —Guests are requested to 
wash silk underclothes, stockings, and handker- 
chiefs during the process of a cold. Washing 
of clothing is to be done in the laundry at a 
time sanctioned by the matron. No guests 
shall enter the laundry during the general 
weekly laundering. Guests shall call for their 
weekly laundry at the time and place ap- 
pointed by the matron. 

5. CRITICISMS—No guests shall interfere 
with the management of Cloverton. Any ap- 
peals from the rules shall be addressed to the 
Board of Trustees. Suggestions looking to- 
ward improvement are asked for in writing. 
If any guest thinks she has cause for com- 
plaint, she may apply to the Board of Trus- 
tees who will receive her complaint and take 
such action as they may deem right. The 
Board of Trustees may request an offending 
guest to leave the home, residence there being 
probationary dependent upon creating happi- 
ness, contentment, peace, and enjoyment in the 
home. 

Contributions for Welfare 


Funds for the promotion of welfare among 
members of the Association are derived from 
voluntary contributions of the members of the 
Association. The House of Delegates at the 
annual meeting in Williamsport, December, 
1930, voted a voluntary contribution of fifty 
cents per member as follows: 

WHEREAS, the P.S.E.A. recognizes that 
there is an urgent need for the relief of former 
members of our profession, and 

WHEREAS, our Association has authorized 
a Committee on Welfare to administer all Wel- 
fare Funds, be it 

THEREFORE, RESOLVED, by the dele- 
gates in convention assembled, that it is the 
best judgment of the said delegates that in 
order to create the necessary funds to carry 
out the relief and welfare plans of the Asso- 
ciation the following be authorized: 

1, That the county superintendents, district 
superintendents, and all others enrolling mem- 
bers for the P.S.E.A. solicit a voluntary con- 
tribution of fifty cents at the time of enrol- 
ment; 
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2. That this voluntary eontribution be added 
to the regular enrolment dues of one dollar and 
remitted to the treasurer; 

8. That the said voluntary contributions be 
earried in the accounts of the Association as 
“Welfare Fund,” the same to be administered 
by the Committee on Welfare; 

4, That all unexpended balances from said 
Welfare Fund be disposed of by the House of 
Delegates at such time and in such manner as 
it may decide upon; 

5. That the Executive Secretary notify the 
several enrolment agencies of this action in 
sufficient time prior to the annual enrolment. 

Contributions during the year 1930 totaled 
$13,412.64, indicating a response on the part 
of approximately forty-five per cent of the 
membership of the Association. 


Beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund 


The welfare program of the Association is 
much larger and broader in its scope than is 
indicated by the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. Since 
1928 the Association has extended financial aid 
to a number of former teachers who either were 
not eligible for membership in the Retirement 
System and who were financially destitute, 
or whose retirement income was not sufficient 
to meet the necessities of life. 

At the present time the number of indi- 
viduals whom the Association is thus aiding 
totals fifty-six. After careful investigation 
and approval by the Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tee, these individuals receive monthly checks 
from the Welfare Fund ranging in amounts 
from $2.24 to $35.00 per month. The total 
monthly expenditures for this purpose from 
the Welfare Fund amount to $1,376.94. 

The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, however, meets 
the needs of those individuals who do not have 
a home of their own or do not have opportuni- 
ties for living in a private home. The neces- 
sary operating expenses for the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial in excess of the amount paid by the 
guests are, therefore, being paid from the Wel- 
fare Fund also. 


Opportunities for Members of the P.S.E.A. 


Herein exists an opportunity for members 
of the P.S.E.A. to aid in brightening the lives 
of those members of our profession whose ac- 
tivities are circumvented either because of 
financial or physical limitations, There are two 
ways in which members of the P.S.E.A. may 


aid in this worthy endeavor: 1. By an annual 
contribution of fifty cents or more to the Wel- 
fare Fund of the Association; 2. By a bequest 
to the Welfare Fund. 

An endowment fund has already been 
started. Jessie Gray of Philadelphia, former 
president of the Association, created the en- 
dowment fund by a gift of $100 on May 15, 
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1929. On November 17, 1930, the Erie Teach- 
ers Association increased this fund by a gift 
of $100. The Marietta, Lancaster County, 
district institute made a contribution of $86.00 
and an individual contribution of $5 was re- 
ceived from Elizabeth W. Rohrer, Philadelphia. 
Interest additions have increased the fund to 
$300.27. This fund is on deposit with the 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Harrisburg, 
subject to the Board of Trustees and the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Other contributions would be 
more than welcome. 

IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT IN- 
DIVIDUALS OR GROUPS OF TEACHERS 
MAKE A GIFT FOR ALL TIME. 

The following is probably suggestive: 


Form of Bequest 

I hereby give and bequeath unto the endow- 
ment fund of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, the 
teachers home maintained by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, the sum of 
to and for its purposes under the 
direction of its Board of Trustees and the 

Executive Council. 


Pennsylvania Leads 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa, 
tion has been a pioneer in types of services 
which it renders to its members. This has 
been possible only because of the wholehearted 
and generous cooperation and support from the 
individual teachers who comprise its member- 
ship. The members of the Association have 
fought shoulder to shoulder for adequate sal- 
aries, for the passage of the Public School 
Employes Retirement Act, for group insur- 
ance, for the safeguarding of tenure, and other 
projects to protect and advance the professional 
and personal interests of its members. It is 
but logical that this interest and aid should 
continue, particularly when members, after 
long years of exacting service and, in many 
instances, inadequate salaries, find themselves 
in later years without relatives, without a 
home, and without adequate financial means 
to support themselves even in the most meager 
way. 

The welfare program of the P.S.E.A. while 
in its infancy has already attracted national 
attention. Favorable comment was made upon 
it in the 1930 issue of the Americana Annual. 
In addition, favorable comment has appeared 
in the publications of the National Education 
Association and other leading educational 
magazines, 

W. C. Bagley in an address before the gen- 
eral session of the N.E.A. at Los Angeles in 
July, 1931, paid tribute to the welfare work 
of the Association as follows: 

“The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has a welfare fund by means of which it 
supports a teachers home and provides an- 
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nuities to the extent of $12,000 each year for 
retired teachers who, for one reason or an- 
other, do not come under the provisions of the 
State pension system. In so far as I know the 
Pennsylvania Association is the only one that 
makes provisions of this sort. Such provisions 
are needed if a certain proportion of our fellow 
workers are to spend their declining years with 
a reasonable measure of comfort.” — 

Continued cooperative support will bring to a 
realization the beneficent ideal which prompted 
Doctor Mifflin in his gift and the Association 
in its acceptance. 





Florence Hale's Message to the Class- 
room Teachers of America 


I have been interested recently in reading 
the opinion of Dr. Norwood, the Headmaster 
of Harrow, England, as to the way in which 
the ideal citizen may advance the progress 
of democracy. Dr. Norwood says, “He must 
have an instinct for cooperation and see the 
whole world as a great cooperative society. 
He must cooperate with the fellow-members 
of his profession or occupation and see that 
association as one among many, all working 
together to build up the manifold life of the 
state. He must... see his nation as one 
among many, all helping to build up the mani- 
fold life of the world.” 

In these words the ideal teacher might also 
be described. It is generally conceded that 
the most important group of educators today 
are the classroom teachers. The great ma- 
jority of our citizens seldom extend their 
education beyond the elementary grades. The 
ideals of culture, cooperation, and citizenship 
which teachers of these grades are able to 
instil into the hearts of their pupils will even- 
tually be the ideals upon which the progress 
of our nation must depend. 

It is important now, as never before, that 
the classroom teachers of America shall show 
the country at large that they stand loyally 
together with courage in their hearts—that 
the greater the challenge of the times, the more 
unselfishly will they continue to work for the 
welfare of the children of America and for ~ 
their great professional organization which 
represents their highest ideals in helping to 
build up the manifold life of this nation. 

This is the spirit which has made the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers one of the largest 
and most influential departments of the N.E.A. 
I congratulate you upon this past achieve- 
ment and look confidently to you for continued 
cooperation that shall make the coming year 
the best ever in N.E.A. history. 

Appreciatively yours, 
FLORENCE HALE, President 
National Education Association. 





Falling in Love With the Job 


WILLIAM McANDREW 
East Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 


Last month, in this magazine, I took the 
liberty of pushing into your notice the curious 
experience of my friends and me of entering 
public service as teachers in 1886 and of de- 
spising the occupation. 

Nobody who accepts public pay and takes 
the nation’s children and who doesn’t give to 
both the persons and the calling the heartiest 
sort of loyalty is respectable. I was entitled 
to all the contempt I thought the world at large 
bestowed on teachers. The cowardly thing, 
as I see it, was my failure to make known 
calmly, circumstantially, persuasively, mod- 
estly, on every suitable circumstance how in- 
teresting, valuable, and important a profession 
teaching is. 

That is one of the ways doctors, lawyers, 
business men, and other high-class practition- 
ers brought and keep their profession on a 
high plane of respectability. 

Last month, I quoted from the past some evi- 
dences that medicine, law, and business were, 
for hundreds of years, low in common regard, 
inferior to ruling, high-born loafing, fighting, 
and boot-licking. 

What means were used to change the public 
view of those callings? The change is so inter- 
esting, the matter is so vital, not only to you 
but to the country at large, that you would do 
well to keep teaching the main essentials of 
respectability in any decent occupation until 
they become in your children’s minds unfor- 
gettable. 

Here is the line such lessons could take. 

What would you say, children, has been the 
aim of leaders among the lawyers—the best 
men among them—to do to the practice of law? 
Don’t raise your hands until you think. I said, 
“The best men among the lawyers.” I asked 
what do you think they would wish to do for 
the practice of law? 

If you are patient with your youngsters, in- 
cluding the smarties, you’ll get the truth that 
to improve it, to advance it, to perfect it, to 
make it more respectable, have been the aims 
of leaders in law, in medicine, in business, in 
engineering, in architecture, in teaching. 

For whose benefit? Each for his own? 
Right here is where you coax into the ring an 
idea that our critics say hasn’t been given 
a fair chance to perform in our school circus 
during the past twenty-five years, namely: 
publie service. 

Is there any doubt about this? You can find 
out in this way: 


Ask your youngsters: “What would you 
like to be when you grow up?” 

“A business man.” 

“Why?” 

“So’s to have money.” 

“A lawyer.” 

“Why?” 

Same reason. 

“A doctor.” 

“A movie actress.” 

“A broker.” 


I don’t remember any boy pupil of mine 
who proposed to be a teacher. Several girls 
in every inquiry said they wanted to become 
one. Most of them were lured by the idea of 
short hours and long vacations. 


To come back to the professions as discussed 
with children, press that question: “For whose 
benefit do the leading doctors wish to improve 
medicine?” You will get at the vital essence 
of the respectability of the whole cluster of 
fruitful occupations, ministry, architecture, 
teaching, and all. This is no burst of opti- 
mism. The calm and solid studies of vocations 
do set down, as the first ingredient of any work 
ranking as a profession, service. Smart Alecks 
ridicule it. Yet, occupations ranking highest 
have been advanced to their present state along 
with and pushed upward by an urge to rise 
from a selfish aim to a wider service. 

What inspires you to wish to be a lawyer? 
Desire to promote justice? That is a public 
good. It makes law respectable. But public 
good makes everything respectable. There is 
a healthy need right now for you to teach that 
cultivating the soil, or making any useful thing 
well, habitually thinking of the advantage of 
others, is a large part of vocation and ennobles 
it. 


Schools Training Youth to Selfishness 


Many recent books show that schools have 
gone so far in generosity to children that the 
little dears have no conception that the schools 
are not principally for their enjoyment. But 
you don’t read very far into the history of 
education before you find that the reason so 
much of education was taken over from the re- 
sponsibilities of parents and made a tax on all 
the people, multitudes of whom have no chil- 
dren in school at all, was because the founders 
of the Republic selected education as a means 
of preserving and perfecting the common bene- 
fit. They distinctly said we must train youth 
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to its duty of promoting the general welfare. 
All these beautiful buildings, athletic equip- 
ment, games, dramatic stages, swimming pools, 
may easily persuade children that school is for 
their own pleasure and profit. The parents’ 
associations representing only a part of the 
population easily fall into the fallacy that the 
schools are for the children. But the American 
plan of education as obtained from legisla- 
tures by the original promoters did not urge 
schools for children’s advantage—that was a 
by-product—but for preserving and improving 
democracy. For this the schools depend not on 
parents for funds, but on everybody. Factory 
girls, farm hands, the great army of under- 
privileged laborers, who don’t know the names 
of your pupils, are paying for their education 
and are entitled to a return. This is so funda- 
mental that it needs more attention than hand- 
writin,; or drill in arithmetic. Your school 
needs the sort of work that Charles Prior’s 
public schools of Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
are doing. General welfare, there, is a part 
of the course of study in every grade. It is 
taught by teachers, discussed by pupils, and 
put into cooperative action. The spirit of gen- 
eral good, all the authorities say, is essential 
to democracy and to the professions whether 
of law, education, or any. Teach that to your 
youngsters. 


The writers on professions give as another 
essential: a high standard of character in the 
practitioner. It is worth while to discuss with 
your children the codes of conduct which the 
bar associations, the medical societies, the 
teachers’ organizations draw up to ennoble 
their members to have a pattern for behavior. 
A lawyer, a doctor, can not advertise, nor 
praise himself. That would be selfish. The 
professions are for general welfare, not for 
individual gain. You may know of lawyers 
who do not put public good above their own 
benefit. You may know of teachers similarly 
disposed. But the fact that the legal and 
medical professions have reached the plane of 
condemning selfish practices and sometimes of 
casting out,of the profession the one guilty 
of them is important and should be emphasized 
for young Americans in school. The physician 
entering the profession pledges himself to con- 
sider the needs of others as superior to his 
own. He promises to answer calls on stormy 
nights, to abstain from gossip about his pa- 
tients or fellow doctors. Most of the general- 
welfare laws on health originated in physi- 
cians’ societies, although every doctor knows 
the healthier a community, the harder for 
him to make a living. 

By the same sort of effort that has brought 
other professions into high respect, American 
teachers have wonderfully advanced ours. In 
talking with children about life-work, always 
an interesting and profitable thing, this pro- 
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fession of teaching ought to be given enthu- 
siastic attention. Bring out the features that 
make it a high-grade profession. Be courage- 
ous enough to get frank statements as to what 
the present status of teachers is. “Ask your 
mother,” “ask your father,” have been stand- 
ard devices in extending school into the com- 
munity. Use them for this big theme and make 
up your mind to laugh with the rest of the 
clan when some saucy answers come back. 
Next month, if you are patient enough to 
give me attention, I should like to present a 
comparison between business and teaching, and 
the things in that line boys and girls ought to 
be taught. 





No Cut For Teachers or Puplis 


Editorial 
Toledo Blade, Ohio 


The school teachers of Toledo deserve credit 
for the fine spirit which they show in the face 
of the tax shortage which has brought to the 
front a discussion of salary reductions. The 
teachers are joined by thousands of other good 
citizens, who are appreciative of our schools, in 
not wishing to see a lower scale of pay adopted 
by the board of education. 

Faced by this crisis, the teachers have for- 
mally proposed that rather than have salaries 
changed they would be willing to accept tem- 
porarily a shorter school. year, with a pro rata 
reduction in salary. The Blade is not only 
against any plan for saving money which 
means a salary reduction for teachers, but it 
is also against the teachers’ suggestion that a 
shorter school year might be adopted. 

As for the teachers, they are paid none too 
much, Like the policemen and firemen, they 
are among the most important men and women 
in public service. Education is the most vital 
part of the upbringing of youth and if there 
ever was a time when the youth of America 
needed a proper education as well as to learn 
what it means to have respect for our country 
and our laws, this is the time. 

No matter how much or where the county 
or city must cut in financial outlay, the last 
places to consider reductions are in the depart- 
ments just mentioned. And so it is hoped that 
the board of education, when it makes its de- 
cision within the next few days, will take into 
full consideration the immense value of the 
teachers’ contribution, both to the intellectual 
as well as to the moral welfare of the com- 
munity. 





Whenever defects are noticed in books they 
should be promptly repaired, since nothing 
spreads more quickly than a tear, and a rent 
which is neglected at the time will have to be 
repaired afterwards with usury. 

—The Philobiblon. 





The Problem of 


LILLIAN 
Board of Education, 


Assisted by Suggestions and Criticisms from 
State Teachers College, 


To paraphrase some oft-quoted lines from 
Browning: The common problem — yours, 
mine, every teacher’s—is not to fancy what 
a perfect schoolroom would be like, provided 
such a schoolroom could be, but first to find 
what there exists, and then work unceasingly 
to attain the highest possible standard. 

There is no problem more vexing than that 
of the misfit child, and, unfortunately, there 
is no problem more common. Every teacher 
has her misfits, be she in first grade or se- 
nior high. Through some strange potency of 
the fear of non-conformity, youthful discour- 
agement, or parental displeasure, we allow 
children to glide from grade to grade with- 
out having attained ability to cope with the 
problems of the succeeding grade. 

A task of readjustment awaits every teacher 
at the beginning of each school year. Natu- 
rally this readjustment should not be attempted 
until the teacher has carefully studied the chil- 
dren who “sit beneath her voice.” If there are 
records of former tests, intelligence, achieve- 


ment, or diagnostic, she should give them 
thoughtful study. These data should be scru- 
tinized in the light of her own observations and 


discoveries. Yet having determined the gen- 
eral composition of her “raw material” the 
teacher can seldom say, “Johnny, you belong 
in third grade instead of fourth; take your 
books and go to the lower room. Mary, you 
belong in fifth grade; take thou a higher 
seat.” A general procedure of this kind wouid 
bring upon the teacher’s unlucky head such 
a storm of protest from parents and pupils 
that her work would become ineffectual. 

Instead, she will give remedial work to those 
who reveal the need for it; she will give only 
the minimum essentials of the course of study 
to the slow children who cannot do average 
work; to the normal students she will give 
the regular requirements for the grade; and 
to the superior children she will offer an en- 
riched and expanded program so that they may 
be kept happily occupied in doing worth- 
while things. 

If a teacher has a primary room, or if she 
is a rural teacher with all grades, her most 
difficult problem will be the beginning child 
who has not reached a mental age of six years. 
Much experimenting is being done in the field 
of reading and there is every indication that 
it is a waste of time to attempt to teach chil- 
dren to read before they are at least six years 
of age mentally. 


the Misfit Child - 


E. MILES 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Edith M. Leonard, Director of Primary Education 
Santa Barbara, California 


Parents are usually very anxious for their 
children to begin school and are vastly dis- 
appointed if their youngsters do not rapidly 
learn to read. An important task awaiting 
teachers everywhere is dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the newer educational 
thought and procedures. We should popular- 
ize and humanize modern education in the 
same manner as the scientists have popular- 
ized their work. Usually parents earnestly 
desire to do what is best for their children but 
they often lack knowledge of what is best. 
Hence they urge early school attendance re- 
gardless of the stage of the child’s mental de- 
velopment, and likewise urge that he be pro- 
moted each year. 

When a teacher finds that an entering child 
has not developed sufficiently for good work in 
primary classes, she will necessarily offer 
work of a pre-primary nature, if no kinder- 
garten is available in which the child may be 
placed. Teachers who have analyzed the diffi- 
culties which the mentally underdeveloped 
child experiences usually find that lack of vo- 
cabulary is one of the main reasons why he can- 
not learn to read. Her most important gen- 
eral aim with these young misfits should be 
to offer them opportunity for enlargement 
and enrichment of vocabulary through varied 
play experiences and activities. 

It is unfair for a teacher to spend too much 
time with the dull children and neglect the 
brilliant ones. These bright children are po- 
tential leaders and their training should be 
both careful and complete. Satan still finds 
mischief for idle hands, particularly for the 
hands guided by ingenious minds. Some edu- 
cators believe that gifted children should be 
pushed ahead as rapidly as they can accom- 
plish the work of a succeeding grade; others 
believe it is better to enrich the curriculum 
and keep them on their own social level. The 
tiny girl of eleven may lead the ninth grade 
group in her intellectual attainments but she 
will be denied leadership, or even participa- 
tion, in the class activities. She becomes a 
social misfit. We do not wish to thrust our 
children ahead into adolescence and maturity; 
we wish them to know the joys of fresh- 
hearted, happy childhood for as long as they 
may. Today the preponderance of evidence is 
toward the enriched program for the superior 
child rather than the skipping of grades and 
early graduation. There are so many things 
which the bright child finds interesting to do. 
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The world is his oyster; it is his to explore 
and enjoy. Let him exercise initiative and 
make his own discoveries and his problem as 
a misfit is solved. 

The teacher should keep her knowledge of 
pupil abilities to herself. It is most unwise 
to give out general information concerning 
test results. None but the most tactful can 
tell a mother that her child is below par men- 
tally and get away with it. The fact that he 
is a dullard may be evident to everyone, but 
if the teacher makes such a statement in a 
truthful but unguarded moment she usually 
reaps a harvest of antagonism and enmity. 
Likewise, sedulously avoid too much comment 
upon superior mentality, not because this will 
offend the parents or would wound the child, 
but because little Johnny may come to believe 
that he is much “smarter” than he really is, 
and a superiority complex never brings hap- 
piness or popularity to any one. 

Finally, one of the truths a teacher should 
try to inculcate is that;it is not so much what 
we have but how we use what we have which 
makes us worth while. The boy with moron 
intelligence who painstakingly builds a foot- 
stool and polishes it with loving care has 
more truly accomplished in terms of his ability 
than the gifted lad who stands at the head of 
the class without study or effort. Greater or 
less intelligence is a gift from Mother Nature 
like the color of the hair and eyes or the shape 
of the face. It would be a great and glori- 
ous thing if we could dish out intelligence 
to the needy. Perhaps we could use a ladle or 
two ourselves. Since that power is denied us, 
our province is first to find the way ourselves 
and then help our pupils discover how to use 
their gifts to the greatest possible advantage. 





Honor and truth and manhood—These are 
the things that stand. Though the sneer and 
jibe of the cynic tribe are loud through the 
width of the land. The scoffer may lord it an 
hour on earth. And a lie may live for a day. 
But truth and honor and manly worth are 
things that endure alway. Labor and love and 
virtue—Time does not dim their glow; Though 
the smart may say in their languid way “Oh, 
we’ve outgrown all that, you know!” But a 
lie, whatever the guise it wears, Is a lie as it 
was of yore. And a truth that has lasted a 
million years is good for a million more. 

By Ted Olson, 
Courtesy of Forbes Magazine, 
New York. 
Contributed by William McAndrew. 





Peace is like prosperity. There are mighty 
few nations that can stand it.—Will Rogers. 
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Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women will be held at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on Friday 
and Saturday, November 6 and 7. The meet- 
ing is to be devoted to the subject of the phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual health of the stu- 
dent. It will open with informal discussions 
under sectional conference leaders at 12:00 
o’clock, Friday, followed by luncheon at 1:00 
o’clock. H. Jean Crawford, directress of 
women at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
vice-president of the association, will preside 
at the luncheon. 

The chief speaker of the afternoon will be 
Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, director of the mental 
hygiene institute of New Jersey, whose sub- 
ject, Mental Health, is such an important and 
interesting one at the present time. A tea in 
the afternoon will give ample opportunity for 
the various delegates to meet one another. 


Elizabeth M. Hause, dean of the West Ches- 
ter High School for Girls, and president of the 
association, will preside at the banquet at 7:00 
o’clock, on Friday evening. The guest of honor 
at the banquet, Boyd Edwards, head of the 
Mercersburg Academy and well known as a 
delightful and gifted speaker, will talk about 
the Spiritual Health of the Student. 

The Saturday morning session will be de- 
voted to the subject of Physical Health, and 
Dr. Martha Tracy, dean of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, will be the chief 
speaker. 

This annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women is a most 
splendid opportunity to meet women interested 
in education throughout Pennsylvania, and to 
compare notes and experiences upon all those 
subjects which are foremost in the minds of 
teachers and those holding executive positions 
in educational institutions. 

Officers: 

President—Elizabeth M. Hause, dean of 
girls, West Chester High School, West Ches- 
ter 

Vice-President—H. Jean Crawford, direc- 
tress of women, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Secretary — Constance E. Allen, 
School, George School 

Treasurer—Mary Watson Green, dean of 
women, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 


George 





PorTER TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, has 
joined the P.S.E.A. and the N.E.A. 100%. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
school that all teachers of the township have 
joined both associations. 





The Technique of Supervised Study 


D. C. LONGANECKER 
Assistant Superintendent, Greene County Schools, Waynesburg 


The Need for Supervised Study 


The new emphasis in education which aims 
to center responsibility on the child necessitates 
a new type of organization in our schools, par- 
ticularly in reference to study and recitation in 
our high schools. Long periods, divided so that 
part of the time may be used for supervised 
study and part for recitation, should be pro- 
vided. 

Teachers, employers, college professors, and 
adult students lament the fact that a large ma- 
jority of boys and girls do not know how to 
study effectively and efficiently. 

The average American high school is so or- 
ganized that the students have small opportu- 
nity to receive careful instruction in effective 
methods of study from competent, interested 
persons, because the study-hall teacher is usu- 
ally only a proctor and does not have in her 
regular class many, if any, of the large number 
whom she is expected to supervise in study. 

Social and industrial conditions also bear 
testimony in behalf of supervised study. 


The Status of Supervised Study 


Supervised study exists in many forms, cam- 
ouflaged under a multiplicity of names, and is 
not thoroughly understood by either its adher- 
ents or its enemies. Extravagant claims are 
made for it and unjust criticisms are leveled 
against it. The whole movement is still in the 
experimental stage, but is slowly and steadily 
gaining momentum. 


Is Supervised Study a Failure? 
Supervised study has been branded as a fail- 


ure in not a few places. This is a misnomer. 
The idea and theory of supervised study are 
educationally and scientifically sound. The 
failure is wholly on the part of teachers and 
principals who attempt to administer it. They 
lack the vision and the understanding neces- 
sary to convert the theory into practice, con- 
sequently a series of colossal blunders serves to 
create criticism of the plan when in reality 
the criticism belongs to the teachers. And the 
sad thing is that many teachers are ignorant 
of their lack of knowledge of the plan. Never- 
theless supervised study is not a failure. 


The Relation of Supervised Study to 
Home Study 
I. Supervised study, meaning the careful di- 
rection of those pupils who are studying 


silently at their seats, should replace 
home study because: 

1. Social conditions in many homes are 
not conducive to good study habits 

2. Many pupils study for too long peri- 
ods of time at home; others do not study 
at ‘all 

38. Few pupils have any systematic ar- 
rangements for home study 

4. Home study is not as susceptible to 
provision for individual differences as is 
supervised study 

5. Wrong methods or improper assist- 
ance may be employed at home. 

- Home study should be mainly on the tasks, 
already begun during the supervised pe- 
riod, for which sufficient time was not 
available in school. 

III. The amount of home study varies in dif- 
ferent schools but is less in those using 
the supervised-study plan. 


The Technique of Supervised Study 

I. There is very great need that a definite 
technique be made available for those 
who are and will be supervising the 
study of our youth. Superintendents, 
educators, and authors must supply this 
information for those teachers now in 
service. The teacher-training institu- 
tions can do nothing less than to equip 
the future teacher. However, only gen- 
eral principles can be formulated. The 
details must be organized and adapted to 
the particular classroom situation by the 
teacher who is to use them. 

II. The special technique should be so well 
mastered by teachers that it will include: 

1. Skill in determining the difficulties 
and progress of pupils while they are 
working 
2. Ability to aid the pupil by means 

of questions and suggestions without as- 
sisting too much. 

III. The school period should be long enough 
for a short recitation, assignment, and a 
brief time for pupil directed study, or 
for any one of the three if conditions 
so warrant. 

IV. The recitation and assignment should 
usually precede the supervised study 
period. 

V. The work assigned pupils should be of 
different amounts and difficulties in order 
to provide for individual differences. 
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VI. Pupil assignments should be definite and 
wherever possible should be in writing. 
VII. The material to be studied should be 
organized on the unit plan with numer- 
ous references and varied activities. 
VIII. The formal class quiz or recitation should 
be well organized, snappy, and not con- 
sume too much time. 
IX. Spontaneous interest and pupil responsi- 
bility should be the aims constantly con- 
cealed in the mind of the teacher. 





A Plea for Enlightened Optimism 


J. W. CRABTREE 
Secretary, National Education Association 


The Power of Hope. We are passing through 
a depression similar to that which the country 
passed through in the time of Washington and 
again in the time of Lincoln. How shall we 
meet it? How did Washington and Lincoln 
meet it? Did they and the leaders of their 
day deny actual conditions? No, they told the 
people that times were hard, but they helped 
all to see ahead with a hope strong enough 
to conquer adversity. They believed the peo- 
ple to be intelligent. They acted on the prin- 
ciple that “the truth makes men free.” As 
sure as you and I live, the solution today must 
be on similiar ground. We have the same 
high type of citizenry. Citizenship has the 
same ideals. It is better educated. It is loyal 
and responsive to wise leadership. If I thought 
we had to cover up the truth for principals and 
teachers I would want to hide my face in 
shame. I would feel that the work of teacher- 
training institutions and of this Association 
had been weak and ineffective. But teachers 
are not only the producers of intelligence; they 
are themselves the best examples of intelli- 
gence. Not one of them will be weakened by 
being told the truth. 

Two Types of Optimism. Time and time 
again you have been cautioned against ad- 
mitting that there is a depression. That ad- 
vice might be good when the depression is due 
to an imaginary cause or to a simple scare, 
but when due to deep-seated causes, it requires 
more than make-believe treatment to effect 
_the cure. There are two types of optimism, 
blind and enlightened. Blind optimism re- 
fuses to face a situation or to analyze facts. 
It whoops it up as does the vagabond king. 
It misrepresents. It does not trust the people. 
Optimism enlightened by reason is always a 
wholesome mental attitude. It grows out of 
faith in our democracy, faith in our people. 
It grows out of thought. It encourages a care- 
ful consideration of the facts involved. It has 
vision and leads to action. It is a form of 
hope which appeals to teachers and one which 
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they love to promote. It is the most certain 
road leading to improved conditions. 

Blind Optimism for Animals, Not for Men. 
I recently heard a group of the workmen on 
our new headquarters building discussing a 
radio speech of the evening before in which 
the speaker had claimed that only cowards 
would admit that there is any such a thing 
as a depression at the present time. He was 
credited with saying that the only depression 
is in the unbalanced mind of the one making the 
claim. They told of a prominent hotel man 
who insisted in the press that there was no 
depression, but who in less than a week made 
a ten per cent cut in the pay of all his help. 
They related other similar instances. They 
could see no use of “such lying.” They thought 
“such stuff as that is doing a lot of harm.” 
They wanted to be optimistic but they did not 
like “outright lying.” I then said to them 
essentially what I have said in the preceding 
paragraph. It gave me an opportunity tc see 
what working people would think of it. One 
said with emotion: “Now that is right. I be- 
lieve in that. I think truth is ‘allers’ better 
than lies.” The whole group seemed glad to 
take that view. They wanted to be optimistic. 
I have tried it on groups of people scores of 
times since that. The results confirm my own 
judgment that blind optimism will do for ani- 
mals but not for men. People love the truth 
and they love to look ahead. 

The Barriers Must Be Removed. Whatever 
progressive educational movement we under- 
take to promote at the present time we run 
up against a wall. Finance, industry, and 
commerce have the same difficulty in getting 
over this wall that we have. Barriers are to 
be removed before much further progress can 
be made in the solution of the major problems 
of the profession. But what can teachers do 
to help clear the way? We answer by asking 
what are business men and financiers doing? 
They seem to be about as weak and as timid 
as teachers. Their thinking up to the present 
time is little better than that of teachers. It 
must be remembered also that business must 
draw her best thinkers from the leadership 
in the teaching profession. It is often said 
that we would not have had a crisis of such 
dimensions had business men begun their 
thinking ten years ago. Why did not we begin 
our thinking ten years ago? Is not our re- 
sponsibility as great as theirs? Does not pros- 
perity mean as much to our profession, to the 
schools, and to children as to their fields of 
service? They have at least begun to think. 
Let us begin. We must continue our efforts 
for larger and better things for the schools. 
We are forced to do that at the present time 
even to maintain standards already attained. 

The Public Wants to Pay Teachers. En- 

(Turn to page 187) 





The Kingdom 


of the Perfect 


MATILDA BAILEY 


Rochester, Pa. 


(A Fairy Tale for the Composition Teacher) 


There once was situated between the wide 
domains of the east and west winds a most un- 
usual kingdom. In every respect this coun- 
try differed greatly from its neighbors, and so 
famous did it become that countless historians 
gathered within its realms to transcribe its 
glories in their musty tomes, and equally 
as many philosophers forsook all other paths of 
knowledge that they might study its laws. 
Great men of all degree, princes, scholars, sol- 
diers, departed from their own homes and 
came to abide in the Kingdom of the Perfect, 
for such was the country called. 

In this land all things existed in the state 
of the ideal. The king was the most just and 
powerful of all the rulers on earth, the coun- 
cilors were kind and honest, and the people 
lived in constant respect for the rights and 
happiness of others. It was a land where 
“thieves do not break through and steal,” where 
no one had ever so much as heard of wars, 
where poets did not die “neglected and alone.” 
Such was the perfect state of life in this mighty 
kingdom which lies between the wide domains 
of the east and west winds. 

Moreover, it is written in one of the musty 
and now long-forgotten histories of this land 
that there lived within the realms the most 
unusual of all, the perfect schoolmaster. So 
great a teacher was he that the children flocked 
after him as after the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
and begged to be allowed to sit at his feet and 
hear his words. From him they learned that 
“wisdom adorns riches and softens poverty,” 
and they understood. Each new field into 
which he led their plastic minds made them 
experience with Keats— 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a mild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Then, too, as has been whispered by those 
far wiser than we, this great man, the perfect 
schoolmaster, by his rare skill and kindly sym- 
pathetic manner, caused the children to find 
that unusual thing, which is pride in their 
language. Even grammar, the bugbear to their 
cousins in the neighboring provinces, became 
a pleasure to them. There was a reason for 
studying it, the master had told them, and in- 
deed the master was always right. Occasion- 


ally the schoolmaster in the kingdom south of 
the North Star would send his dunces, I Seen 
and Have Wrote, to the master of the Kingdom 
of the Perfect, and before many moons had 
passed the great master could always send 
them back with a kindly letter to their parents. 
Such was the perfect schoolmaster in this king- 
dom which lies between the wide domains of 
the east and west winds. 

At length the worthy master died. Even the 
perfect, it seems, grows old and leaves this 
world of imperfections. This was a national 
calamity, the perfect schoolmaster had died, 
and there was none to take his place. Sorrow- 
fully the children closed their books, their in- 
spiration was gone. The king grieved greatly, 
for with the master gone the future of his per- 
fect kingdom was imperiled. Somewhere he 
had read that the future of a nation depends 
upon the training of its youth. An excellent 
idea, the king thought. 

And so the king called all of his councilors 
together and bade that they together write an 
edict summoning a successor to take the place 
of the perfect schoolmaster, and listing all of 
the qualifications which must be met by the 
aspirant. 

“This is a serious task,” sighed the coun- 
cilors. “Can it be finished before we die?” 

But together they put their heads with that 
of their monarch, and after a lapse of some 
years completed the gigantic task. The king, 
then aged and weary with the long labor, 
handed the edict to the town crier that he might 
proclaim to all the citizens the worthy con- 
tents. When last I heard of him he was still 
proclaiming, “Oye, oye, list to the qualifications 
of the perfect schoolmaster. ad 

A copy of this edict, moreover, was nailed 
to the great oaken doors of the town hall. The 
people revering it and wishing to keep a me- 
mento tore off its pages and carried them home 
as sacred relics. When I was there, there was 
but one page left—the last—and though it was 
old and sere as an autumn leaf, I took it as 
my relic. There were but three items on the 
page, and they were to do with the chief qual- 
ities of the perfect schoolmaster of composition. 

“How unfortunate,” I thought, “especially 
since I never did like——” 

But then I read: 

“Oye, oye, list all ye peoples of the Kingdom 
of the Perfect to the qualifications which the 
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mighty king of this land and his councilors 
deem to be the necessary ones for the ideal 
master of composition. 

“First—Let him have a breadth of knowl- 
edge. Let him possess so thorough a knowl- 
edge of the formal materials of composition 
that those who sit at his feet for instruction 
will marvel. Let his knowledge be not of the 
dry, theoretical sort in which rules and exer- 
cises form the alpha and omega, but let his 
learning be mixed with the humanities of the 
ages and with the history and causes of lan- 
guage. Let him exhibit to all the beauties of 
a living language. 

“Moreover, let the perfect master of com- 
position add unto his knowledge, skill. Knowl- 
edge without skill is failure as all the arts may 
testify. Let him who would be the perfect mas- 
ter possess a trained mind and a ready hand, 
for by the laws of emulation others can only 
be taught in proportion as the master can do 
himself. 

“Tf to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to be done chapels had been churches 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.’ 
Hence, all ye aspirants to the place of the per- 
fect master, be ye skillful in your art. 

“Second—Let him be possessed with an infi- 
nite amount of sympathy for his students. 
Let him recognize their weaknesses with kind- 
ness, not ridicule. Moreover, let the master 
remember ever that that in which the stu- 
dent is really interested is sacred to him and 
must not be condemned. Sympathy with and 
appreciation for a student’s interests are the 
stepping-stones to a good composition, for then 
the master may say like Sir Philip Sidney, 
‘Fool, look into thy heart and write.’ There- 
fore, all ye aspirants to the place of the per- 
fect master be ye filled with sympathy for those 
who wait upon you for instruction. 

“Third—Let him be filled with a breadth of 
interest in all life. Let his joy in living be so 
intense and so real that his interests in the past 
and present, his hopes and dreams for the 
future, his experiences real and vicarious, his 
appreciations for the beauties and uglinesses 
of life, and his sensitivity to all about him, be 
translated to the student. And as the student 
sits at the feet of this master who carries him 
to far and lovely ports in life and literature, 
let him be filled with a like desire to see, to feel, 
and live, and then express. 

“These then are the qualities of the perfect 
master. 

“Oye, oye, all ye peoples. These are the qual- 
ities which must be possessed by the successor 
of the perfect schoolmater in the Kingdom of 
the Perfect which lies between the wide do- 
mains of the east and west winds——” 

With that the script upon the yellowed paper 
grew so faint I could read no more. 

When last I heard they were still looking 
for one to fill the place of the perfect school- 
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master. The king sits sadly on his throne and 
moans his hapless fate, for he no longer rules 
over a kingdom of the perfect. The parents 
mourn the changes in their children since the 
death of the perfect master. And the children 
themselves, though careless grown, pause each 
day in the central square before the statue 
of their worthy master, and lay a wreath, and 
mutter low— 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, This was a man! 





Be Professional 


Bankers do not discuss the affairs of their 
clients; doctors do not reveal any of the trouble 
of their patients; and yet too many teachers 
take delight in telling of Johnnie’s low I. Q., 
discussing Ruth’s latest escapade with anyone 
who is willing to listen. 

Teachers who really have the welfare of 
their students uppermost will refrain from 
any such discussions. Facts which are learned 
concerning the students in the teaching proc- 
ess should be used only in helping the students 
to help themselves. 

Teachers often fail to realize the responsi- 
bility which they assume when they take 
charge of a group of children. Remarks which 
are made in a light mood often work to the 
harm of the children. When it is necessary to 
talk school affairs, why not tell the good things 
which happen and the strong points which the 
children possess? Be professional in the deal- 
ings with the public. Keep inviolate the se- 
crets which are learned.—Joseph L. Bowes in 
the Nebraska Journal. 





Books delight us, when prosperity smiles 
upon us; they comfort us inseparably when 


stormy fortune frowns on us. They lend 
validity to human compacts, and no serious 
judgments are propounded without their help. 
Arts and sciences, all the advantages of 
which no mind can enumerate, consist in 
books. How highly must we estimate the 
wondrous power of books; since through 
them we survey the utmost bounds of the 
world and time, and contemplate the things 
that are as well as those that are not, 
as it were in the mirror of eternity. In books 
we climb mountains and scan the deepest gulfs 
of the abyss; in books we behold the finny 
tribes that may not exist outside their native 
waters, distinguish the properties of streams 
and springs and of various lands; from books 
we dig out gems and metals and the materials 
of every kind of mineral, and learn the virtues 
of herbs and trees and plants, and survey at 
will the whole progeny of Neptune, Ceres, and 
Pluto.—The Philobiblon. 





Instruction in Professional Ethics 


T. D. MARTIN 


Director, Division of Records and Membership 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


At the 1924 convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association the California state coun- 
cil of education presented a petition requesting 
the Association: 

. To make professional ethics a major fac- 
tor in next year’s work 

. To appoint a committee to formulate and 
adopt an official body of ethical princi- 
ples 

. To disseminate such principles as com- 
pletely as possible among its membership 
throughout the country 

. To prepare a short course on teaching 
ethics suitable for use in the curriculums 
of institutions for the education of teach- 
ers and to sponsor and promote by every 
means in its power the inclusion of spe- 
cific instruction in teaching, ethics in the 
curriculums of all teacher-training insti- 
tutions throughout the country 

. To establish a permanent commission on 
ethics with such powers and duties as are 
demanded by the highest welfare of the 
profession 

. To set up machinery similar to the ma- 
chinery of other professions for the dis- 
barment from professional standing of 
unworthy members 

. To urge the adopting of a similar pro- 
gram of activity in all state associations, 
with an active publicity campaign for 
the adoption of a code of ethics by each 
local association within its respective 
borders. 

In compliance with this petition a committee 
on ethics of the profession was appointed. 
After five years of work this committee pre- 
sented a code of ethics for teachers which was 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1929. 

The January, 1931, Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association was pre- 
pared to meet the need suggested in item four 
of the above petition. The specific objec- 
tives of this study were to discover current 
practices regarding instruction in professional 
ethics in various professions, to suggest ar- 
rangements which professional schools’ for 
teachers might well use to acquaint their stu- 
dents with accepted standards of professional 
conduct, and to prepare a selected and an- 
notated list of standards which might serve as 
a basis for discussion in teacher-training 
classes and among teachers in service. 

In order to discover what arrangements pro- 
fessional schools now provide for instruction 


in professional ethics a questionnaire was sent 
to the executive heads of 1,095 schools repre- 
senting eight professions, architecture, com- 
merce and business, dentistry, education, jour- 
nalism, law, medicine, and nursing. The 697 
replies showed a surprising diversity of both 
opinion and practice. 

Only twenty-three of the 286 teacher-train- 
ing institutions which returned the question- 
naire reported definite courses in professional 
ethics. However, the departments of education 
in five states, Idaho, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, pre- 
scribe instruction in professional ethics as part 
of the regular curriculum in their teacher- 
training institutions. In New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island the state codes of ethics have 
been made officially a part of the program of 
study in the state normal schools, and in New 
Hampshire the subject is included in the exam- 
ination of teachers for certification. In Con- 
necticut a minimum of nineteen hours in the 
second year of the two-year curriculum is as- 
signed to the subject. In Massachusetts the 
state department of education has published 
a 32-page Manual for Teachers covering the 
prescribed work in this field and has suggested 
twenty 45-minute periods as the minimum 
which should be devoted to these problems. 

While seventy per cent of the schools for 
teachers reported that problems of professional 
ethics are given specific attention in other 
courses, critical study of the replies indicates 
that in many of the schools the provisions made 
are woefully inadequate. It is difficult to see 
how prospective teachers can obtain a thorough 
acquaintance with professional standards under 
the arrangements suggested by the following 
comments: 

Occasional lectures at ‘our chapel exercises 
constitute the only efforts in this connection. 

The fact that we offer no definite course 
does not mean that no attention is paid to this 
important matter. Assembly talks are given 
to seniors immediately before graduation. 

A series of two to five lectures on profes- 
sional ethics is given to the group going out as 
teachers each year. 

At least two days are devoted to a study of 
professional ethics in connection with a course 
in school management. 

It is our practice to give every student en- 
rolling with the appointment bureau of this 
university a copy of the state code of ethics. 
We are also planning to have at least one 
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general meeting of -all candidates for teach- 
ing positions, at which certain items of the 
code will be discussed. 

While leaders in the field of professional 
education of teachers do not generally favor 
separate courses in professional ethics, they, 
like the leaders in other professions, are al- 
most unanimous in admitting that some sys- 
tematic instruction in professional ethics 
should be provided in every professional 
school for teachers. The question of whether 
this should be done in entirely separate 
courses or in specific units of certain other 
courses is of relatively minor importance. The 
essential thing is that the instruction should 
be systematic rather than merely incidental. 
High standards of professional conduct are 
too vital a matter to be left to the vagaries 
of mere chance. 

Of course the incidental treatment of pro- 
fessional ethics in other courses should not be 
neglected. A great deal can be accomplished 
incidentally by instructors who are alert to 
the ethical implications of technical subject 
matter and who are skillful in bringing these 
implications to the attention of their students. 
Incidental instruction in professional ethics 
should be encouraged. On the other hand, pro- 
fessional schools for teachers cannot afford to 
leave solely to casual instruction matters of so 
great importance. 

In setting up a plan for systematic instruc- 
tion in professional ethics, several important 
questions arise. How much time should be 
devoted to this subject? In what year or years 
of the curriculum should it be placed? If this 
instruction is to be organized as specific units 
of other courses, in what course or courses does 
it belong? These are questions which can be 
answered only in the light of extensive experi- 
mentation. 

Systematic instruction in professional ethics 
might well be located in at least three places 
in the curriculum: 

1. In the first year of training, so that the 
prospective teacher may develop early the 
habit of thinking and acting in accord- 
ance with approved professional stand- 
ards 
During the practice-teaching period when 
frequent opportunities occur for practi- 
cal application as well as theoretical dis- 
cussion of problems of professional rela- 
tionships 
During the last months of the training 
period, when the prospective teacher 
needs to know the proper procedure for 
securing a position, and when, on the 
threshold of active service, he is most 
eager to know the standards of the pro- 
fession that he may win the respect and 
confidence of his employers and fellow 
workers. - 
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The Old Pedagog 


’T was a jolly old pedagog, long ago, 
Tall, and slender, and sallow, and dry; 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
And his long, thin hair was white as snow 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye: 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
“Let us be happy down here below; 
The living should live, though the dead be 
dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagog, long ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
“T need so little,” he often said; 
“And my friends and relatives here below 
Won’t litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagog long ago. 


He taught the scholars the Rule of Three, 
Reading, and writing, and history too; 

He took the little ones on his knee, 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew. 

“Learn while you're young,” he often said, 
“There is much to enjoy down here below; 

Life for the living, and rest for the dead!” 
Said the jolly pedagog, long ago. 


With the stupidest boys, he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones, 
The rod was scarcely known in his school. 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 
Besides it was painful, he sometimes said: 
“We should make life pleasant down here 
below, 
The living need charity more than the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagog long ago. 


He sat at his door one midsummer night 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 

And the lingering beams of golden light 

Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night winds whispered, 

“Rest!” 

Gently, gently, he bowed his head; 
There were angels waiting for him I know; 

He was sure of his happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagog long ago! 

—McGuffey’s sixth eclectic reader 





No iron-stained hand is fit to handle books, 
Nor he whose heart on gold so gladly looks; 
The same men love not books and money both, 
And books thy herd, O Epicurus, loathe; 
Misers and bookmen make poor company, 
Nor dwell in peace beneath the same roof-tree. 
—The Philobiblon. 





Thinking and Understanding as the 
Kingdom in Teaching 


FRANK A. BUTLER 
Department of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College 


Of all the statements about education appear- 
ing in print within the present century the fol- 
lowing must hold an honored place: 

“One of the primary needs of teachers in 
general is the need to mature their think- 
ing on teaching problems. Teachers need 
to be matured in thinking out their teach- 
ing in order that they may grow in skill in 
teaching out their thinking. Good think- 
ing lays the basis for good teaching. Teach- 
ing guided by thinking that is maturing 
into constantly broadening perspective of 
the whole teaching process becomes more 
and more scientific and truly profes- 
sional.”* 

Yes, Nutt is right; the great weakness in 
teaching and supervision is lack of understand- 
ing of an undertaking requiring the insight of 
our best minds. It is relatively easy to see 
why this lack of understanding comes about. 
Go into our teacher-training institutions and 
you will find prospective teachers filling their 
notebooks with a thousand and one fragmen- 
tary bits of information, and back of the frag- 
ments you will find fragmentary thinking, not 
thinking really, but memorizing of isolated 
and half-baked meanings. Examine the pro- 
fessional books and magazines and again there 
is the same barrage of bits: project, assign- 
ment, questioning, voice, lesson plans, review, 
quizzes, posture, exercise, effect, repetition, 
drill, ad infinitum. Investigate the work of 
public school supervisors and there is once 
more the same attack in an attempt to improve 
teachers in service: number of questions, 
length of responses, repetition of pupils’ an- 
swers, voice, manner, congeniality, and dozens 
of other fragmentary pieces of teaching. Read 
over the rating scales and find again the same 
mention of voice, assignment, questioning, re- 
sponse, and a host of other things or frag- 
ments. All along the line from beginning of 
preparation to improvement in service there is 
still that eternal attempt to reach the king- 
dom by paying attention to the things. The 
truth in the matter is that neither an under- 
standing of the kingdom nor the things comes 
about in this manner. It is time for a new 
emphasis in teaching, an emphasis that reaches 
out for the kingdom with a firm belief that the 


* Hubert Wilbur Nutt. Current Problems in the 
Supervision of Instruction, pp. 18 and 20. 


things will be added. In other words, the em- 
phasis must be upon an understanding that 
comes about through hard and deep thinking, 
and with this understanding the props or 
things will be brought in to support and main- 
tain it. 

To understand teaching is no easy task, but 
it must be understood before a teacher becomes 
a master in the field of instruction; and before 
understanding comes, some straight and fun- 
damental reasoning about the essentials of 
good teaching must be consummated. Further- 
more, teaching must be founded upon learning. 
The understanding of learning leads on to the 
discovery of teaching procedures, and all teach- 
ing activities without that basis become mere 
routine maneuvers in a chartless sea. i 

Recent investigations bring out the startling, 
nevertheless common, data which show that 
teachers want definite help, minute assistance, 
mechanical devices, anything at all which can 
be applied in a routine way without the pains 
of thinking and psychological planning. Then 
there are those teachers, thousands upon thou- 
sands of them, who adopt some new fad in edu- 
cation, some advertised procedure, just because 
it is new, different, and easily and mechanic- 
ally applied. In a class of mine a prospective 
young teacher said, “Now, tell me, what must 
I do when a boy throws a paper wad at another 
pupil? If you can give the best remedy I can 
make note of it in my notebook and use that 
remedy when such an offense occurs in my 
class.” Here are a few illustrations of me- 
chanical workers in a field of labor demanding 
the best thinking of our best minds. Yet so 
many thousands desire to know and use the 
things, they never stop to think of the king- 
dom which must be known before the things. 

At this time the reader is about to ask: 
“Well, upon what must thinking be focused to 
secure an understanding of real teaching?” 
Your question is timely and well stated, for 
you have implied that thinking must precede 
understanding. You are also anxious to know 
upon what the thinking should be directed. The 
remainder of this article is an endeavor to 
answer your question. 

In my elementary school sojourn a great 
many gaps, serious and painful ones, were left 
because my teachers failed to think about and 
understand certain phases of teaching. It is 
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serious when a teacher can ruin the learning 
of an innocent pupil. Those teachers of a by- 
gone decade were looking for products, not pro- 
cesses; back of my correct answers, products, 
were those inefficient processes of counting 
marks on a slate to be erased later, leaving 
me the victim of a weakness throughout life, 
for I was never taught the combinations so 
they became rapid and accurate fixed associa- 
tions. These teachers were lacking, they did 
not understand, they seemingly did not think to 
understand, or they did not have the informa- 
tion with which to think. This illustration is 
given.to launch forth the first fundamental 
division of teaching and learning in which the 
teacher should become thoroughly grounded 
through studying and thinking, namely, out- 
comes. 

After the presentation of one fundamental 
division of teaching and learning should follow 
the other divisions which together with the 
first comprise the whole field of teaching and 
the improvement of instruction. It is in these 
and upon these that those responsible for teach- 
ing and learning should think and ponder. 
These are the kingdom. When they are firmly 
in mind and clearly understood all further ef- 
forts can be centered upon the ways and means 
necessary to bring them up to higher and 
higher levels. Only by so doing can the teach- 
ing process be understood and strengthened. 

In the following divisions of teaching and 
learning should the thinking of teachers and 
supervisors be initiated, focused, and matured: 

(1) The outcomes of learning must be of the 
highest order. 

(2) The outcomes are derived through pupil 
activity, and this activity must be psy- 
chologically sound, the best possible to 
reach the outcomes set up. 

(3) The kind of activity in learning must be 
guided by the type of learning involved 
in acquiring the outcomes. 

(4) Good learning is unitary in nature, not 
fragmentary. 

(5) Good teaching releases the energy of pu- 
pils so that pupils apply themselves to 
the utmost. 

(6) Good teaching is diagnostic and reme- 
dial in nature. 

(7) The physical and sociai environment 
should be ideal for learning. 

A fundamental understanding of the seven 
divisions should be the goal in instruction, and 
the route taken to reach the goal is the sure 
and solid highway of thinking. There are no 
shortcuts, no downhill routes, no easy roads. 
One must think or he never arrives. There is 
no royal road to good teaching. 

In a short article it is impossible to develop 
fully the divisions mentioned, but an attempt 
will be made to bring out the implications for 
each one. 
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The Outcomes of Learning Must Be of the 
Highest Order 

Why did the teachers referred to overlook 
the outcomes of speed and accuracy in addi- 
tion? Why do many teachers make no effort 
to develop the process of reasoning in their 
teaching? Why do teachers of civics stress 
only memorized facts relative to the national 
and State constitutions? Why are the impor- 
tant outcomes neglected or missed? To explain 
by saying that there is not enough time, or 
that the textbooks are poorly constructed, is 
not the true reason. There is but one reason: 
A teacher can “teach out” in her teaching the 
thoughts that are in her mind; the ideas not 
in her mind never come out in her teaching. 
The supervisor who criticized a teacher for not 
asking thought questions should have known 
full well that thoughts must be in a teacher’s 
mind before they can be requested. To criticize 
for a lack of thoughts is unjust. One can- 
not see without eyes, or hear without ears, or 
ask thought questions without thoughts. In- 
creasing a teacher’s understanding of out- 
comes, then, is the beginning point; otherwise 
the outcomes never appear in her teaching or 
in the learning of pupils. 


The Outcomes Are Derived Through Pupil Activity 

In the fulfillment of this division of teaching 
there is much greed for mechanical devices and 
techniques. In it, too, there is much immatur- 
ity of thinking. A while ago the writer ob- 
served a teacher of geography make an assign- 
ment; she gave out printed maps of the United 
States, gave pupils directions to write the 
names of rivers on the running lines, told them 
to write in the names of the Great Lakes and 
the oceans and bays and gulfs, and instructed 
them to label the cities designated by the black 
round dots. She said that she would put the 
best maps on the bulletin board. What fine- 
looking maps came in next day! Printing per- 
fect, lakes colored a deep blue, and oceans and 
bays and gulfs likewise charmingly colored! 
On the next day, contrary to expectations, the 
teacher sent every member of the class to the 
blackboard to draw the United States from 
memory, to put in the important rivers, cities, 
and lakes. What sorry looking results did 
this request bring! One could not recognize 
the outline of the land of the free; Lake Michi- 
gan displaced the Gulf of Mexico, New York 
traded positions with Chicago, and many other 
upheavals ensued. Not one pupil made a show- 
ing worth mentioning. This teacher’s under- 
standing of activity in learning was almost ab- 
sent, or at least its growth was feeble. 

In acquiring outcomes the activity is not all; 
the important fact is that it must be psycho- 
logically sound. Any activity will not do. Poor, 
indeed, will that teaching be which is not based 
upon psychologically sound activities. Here, 
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again, there is no shortcut or easy way out; 
learning is not easily understood, but it must 
be understood before it can be intelligently di- 
rected. As Judd says, “The laws of learning 
are the laws of the mind,” so we might go one 
step further and say that the laws of learning 
must come into play through the activities most 
in keeping with these laws. Shall these activi- 
ties be by guess or by science? Today the cry- 
ing need is & thorough understanding of the 
laws and the activities in keeping with these 
laws. Instead of the unthinking acceptance 
of every advertised device and technique, there 
should be an earnest and deep study of learn- 
ing so that a teacher may be in a position to 
think out or accept only those activities which 
fulfill the conditions required in learning. In 
other words, the kingdom must be in mind first, 
then the things can be thought out, selected, 
and used to the degree with which they sup- 
port and maintain the kingdom. 


The Kind of Activity Must Be Guided by the Type of 
Learning Involved in Acquiring the Outcomes 

This division could logically be included 
within number (2) because it still deals with 
the psychological soundness of learning activi- 
ties, yet so much of teaching method is wound 
up with it that it seems best to make a sep- 
arate heading to facilitate further sound think- 
ing. An example under this division will bring 
out the implications more clearly and vividly 
than will a host of words. In a certain junior 
high school, the teacher lectured fervidly for 
half an hour on the causes of the six months 
of day and the six months of night in the ex- 
treme northern and southern regions, respec- 
tively. When that proverbial question came, 
“Do you understand it now?” the expressions 
on the faces of the boys and girls were as 
meaningless as the blank expressions on the 
faces of the lowest type morons. Not one un- 
derstood. The axis, the inclination, the de- 
grees were as sO many nonsense syllables. It 
happened that the supervisor was there at the 
time, and in his tactful way he secured the 
consent of the teacher to try his luck. Down 
came the new globe, it was tilted, a circle was 
drawn designating the part in the light and 
the part in darkness; a chalk mark stood for a 
place near the North Pole; the globe rotated, 
and sure enough, that chalk mark stayed in 
the light during the complete rotation. Up 
spoke Johnnie. He said he could tell and show 
why a place near the other pole would be in 


darkness while the chalk-marked place was: 


in the light.. In a few minutes those pupils 
were in the light themselves, they understood 
well, and could demonstrate their thinking. 
What accounted for this difference between 
complete ignorance and complete insight on the 
part of those pupils? The story need not be 
told. 
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Learning is mightily influenced by the right 
kind of activity. Memory cannot supply all. 
Perceptual, sensorimotor, problem-solving, ap- 
preciation and memory learning have their 
places, and each one is brought into operation 
by the wise selection of learning activities by 
the teacher. Why, then, do teachers fail in set- 
ting the stage for learning? There is but one 
answer: What is not in the teacher’s mind can- 
not come out in teaching or learning. Bolster 
up the kingdom of thinking, buttress it with 
mature understanding and knowledge and in- 
sight, and the things of teaching will be drawn 
in as iron filings to a strong magnet. 


Good Teaching is Unitary in Nature, Not Fragmentary 


You have heard of the beginning debater who 
had 90 points to prove in his allotted time of 
fifteen minutes. Parallel with this incident is 
the story of the beginning teacher who had 
85 questions in his lesson plan. So much teach- 
ing is fragmentary, bits of this and bits of 
that, with no organization, grouping, or de- 
velopment of sound and round ideas or units 
of thought. Unit learning is in keeping with 
the laws of learning; it is a phase of teaching 
of vital importance and must be thought about 
and developed in teaching before it appears in 
learning. 


Good Teaching Releases the Energy of Pupils 

Every pupil has a supply of latent energy 
which must be tapped, released, and applied to 
his machinery of learning before that learning 
grows in quality and quantity. Learning is 
the releasing of energy and the application of 
it to the acquisition of worth-while outcomes. 
The Latin teacher who said, “My business as a 
teacher is to present my subject, whether pu- 
pils take it or leave it is not my concern, that’s 
their business,” had a mistaken notion of her 
responsibility. Good teaching is continuous 
and inclusive; its sphere of influence covers 
the whole range of initial presentation on 
through to eager and willing acceptance and 
mastery and use by the pupils. Good teaching 
is as much concerned with the attitude of the 
pupil, his release of energy, as it is with the 
subject matter itself, probably more so. Learn- 
ing is the goal of teaching, and no stones must 
be left unturned if they hinder that learning. 
Factors causing this release of pupil energy 
are not understood merely through the use of 
meaningless and mechanical devices. For a 
supervisor to say to a teacher, “Your class 
seemed sleepy this morning; it will be neces- 
sary for you to motivate your lessons, to arouse 
interest, and to secure better attention,” is un- 
just. The thinking of this teacher needs more 
growth, she cannot do what she does not know 
or understand; she needs help in reaching the 
kingdom before the things in teaching are 
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forced upon her, The proverbial dry well will 
still remain dry in spite of the vigorous pump- 
ing. You cannot get from a well (or mind) 
what is not there. 


Good Teaching is Diagnostic and Remedial 
in Nature 

Why did the arithmetic teachers fail to dis- 
cover that pupils did not know the combinations 
in addition? Again, let it be stated, what is 
not understood cannot come out in teaching. 
These teachers were lacking, and pupils taught 
by them must lack also. Learning is not 
smooth; it is filled with trials and errors. Good 
teaching is concerned with the detection of 
these errors and the early correction of them. 


The Physical and Social Environment Should Be Ideal 
for Learning 

Under this caption are included temperature, 
lighting, ventilation, and those other factors 
making for efficient operation of the pupils’ 
physical equipment in learning. Likewise are 
the social factors, such as the teacher’s per- 
sonal traits, discipline, and the social manage- 
ment in general, included. The physical and 
social environment is closely related to suc- 
cessful teaching and learning; in short, it is 
a part within teaching, not an external factor 
which can be neglected. 

As the writer of this article sees it, the prep- 
aration of teachers and the improvement of 
teachers in service have been characterized 
by the piling up of countless fragments of in- 
formation about teaching with the result that 
out of this accumulation of half-baked and 
piecemeal “stuff” have emerged a corps of me- 
chanical workers in the field of teaching. Teach- 
ing, on the contrary, can never be reduced to 
mechanics; it is a field requiring problem-solv- 
ing and reflective thinking. The time has come 
to reverse the process in teacher training and 
teacher improvement. Heretofore the empha- 
sis has been upon the things without much or 
any mention or understanding of the king- 
dom; now the emphasis should be placed upon 
an understanding of the kingdom first, and the 
things must be delegated to their proper place 
as means and not ends. 

Profitless is it to judge the substance and 
moral stamina of an individual by observing 
the shape of his left ear; if the task is to 
improve his moral stamina there is but one 
way, forget the little things and strike in at 
his fundamental thinking and understanding 
of moral life. There is no sense in estimating 
the power and worth of an automobile by look- 
ing at the hubcap on the left rear wheel; if 
the task is to improve the running qualities of 
the car it can’t be done by polishing the hub- 
cap, but by striking in at the fundamentals 
supporting the running qualities. Yet in teach- 
ing the stress is still put on the shape of the 
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left ear and the glitter of the left rear wheel 
hubcap; briefly, the things are emphasized. 
The emphasis has been misplaced. Our teach- 
ers must be led to strike in at the fundamen- 
tals; the thinking and understanding of teach- 
ers must be deep and solid, and upon these two 
must the emphasis be placed. There is no 
other sensible procedure. Firm and solid must 
the foundation be in order to support and main- 
tain a high and substantial structure of con- 
stant teacher growth. 

Others may have charted out the fundamen- 
tal divisions of teaching constituting the king- 
dom, but the seven proposed seem to be all in- 
clusive. They have been formulated out of 
experiences as a pupil, a teacher, a supervisor, 
and as a worker in the training of teachers. 
By assisting prospective teachers and teachers 
in service to use them as guideposts in their 
thinking and understanding of teaching, by 
basing a developmental program towards a full 
and real conception of their meaning, by en- 
couraging anyone responsible for teaching or 
the improvement of teaching to think about 
them and try to understand them, the educa- 
tor will be doing a real service to foster better 
notions of teaching and learning in the minds 
of those delegated to guide the education of 
the nation’s children. 





Said a wise old bee at the close of day, “This 
colony business does not pay. I put my honey 
in that old hive that others may eat and live 
and thrive; and I do more work in a day, by 
gee, than some of the other fellows do in three. 
I toil and worry and save and hoard, and all 
I get is my room and board. It’s me for a hive 
I can run myself, and me for the sweets of my 
hard-earned pelf.” So the old bee flew to a 
meadow lone and started a business of his own. 
He gave no thought to the buzzing clan, but 
all intent on his selfish plan he lived the life of 
a hermit free—‘Ah, this is great,” said the 
wise old bee. But the summer waned and the 
days grew drear and the lone bee wailed as 
he dropped a tear; for the varmints gobbled 
his little store and his wax played out and 
his heart was sore, so he winged his way to 
the old home band, and took his meals at the 
Helping Hand. Alone, our work is of little 
worth; together we are the lords of earth; 
so it’s all for each and it’s each for all—united 
stand, or divided fall—Zachange. 





All the varieties of attack directed against 
the poets by the lovers of naked truth may be 
repelled by a two-fold defence; either that even 
in an unseemly subject-matter we may learn a 
charming fashion of speech, or that where a 
fictitious but becoming subject is handled, 
natural or historical truth is pursued under the 
guise of allegorical fiction—The Philobiblon. 





Methods in the Teaching of Spelling 


MATILDA BAILEY 
Rochester, Pa. 


A century ago, as our gentle foreparents will 
tell us, the reading and writing and ’rithmetic 
regime was supplemented by very serious in- 
struction in the art of spelling. Most remark- 
able spellers were turned out from the portals 
of the little red schoolhouses in those days. 
They were finished products for they could 
spell, and without hesitation, such words as: 
isogeothermal, ornithologist, and labyrinth. Of 
course, the simple little words such as: receive, 
all right, and coming were not taught. Any 
numskull, they averred, could learn those 
words for himself. 

But, by the shades of our gentle ancestors, 
and the Ichabod Cranes who instructed them, 
the “simple little words” were not learned— 
probably proving, of course, that our fore- 
fathers were numskulls. The letters and 
journals which they have left behind them as 
reminders of their earthly struggle prove re- 
peatedly their inability to spell the simpler 
words. 

On the basis of this, modern instruction of 
spelling began. After all, we are not called 
upon to use such words as isogeothermal and 


ornithology in our everyday speech and writ- 
ing, and so it matters little whether, like trained 
animals, we can jump the hurdles of disciplined 
spelling. On the other hand, we are constantly 
being called upon in our social and business 
correspondence to use the simpler words: re- 
ceive, all right, and their host of orthographic 


relatives. Recognizing this the modern edu- 
cators put their learned heads together and 
transformed the old system into the new, 
poured new educational wine into the old 
bottles of pedagogy. 

Not as a modern educator in the field of 
spelling but simply as one upon whom necessity 
has acted as the motivating force of invention, 
do I record my experiences in the teaching of 
spelling. To my alarm my ninth-grade stu- 
dents could not spell even the simplest of 
words. Some could not spell the name of the 
street on which they lived. To fool me, and 
incidentally themselves, they made the doubt- 
ful letters indistinguishable, so that even Sher- 
lock himself could not have deciphered “t’s” 
from “m’s.” It was then that spelling made 
its advent in our supposedly inflexible course 
of study. 

The first step in our program was to see that 
each student was supplied with a spelling pad. 
The particular pad which we use is especially 
well arranged in that it recognizes and makes 
allowance for class and individual differ- 


ences in knowledge and skill in spelling. The 
pad is completely blank. There are no lists 
of words given to be spelled and no gold stars 
enclosed for all those receiving a grade of 99.44 
per cent. The blank pages are divided into 
four parts for the four days on which spelling 
is scheduled: Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. . With the ideal pad supplied, the 
rest of the program then depended upon the 
teacher and the pupils. I have outlined below 
the method of attack used in my classes. Ob- 
viously, it is far from perfect—but then so is 
the teacher. 

Monday—On each Monday, in my classes, a 
new list of approximately twenty words is pro- 
nounced slowly and distinctly and the pupils, 
in turn, transcribe these words to the best of 
their ability on one of the pages allotted for 
Monday. Since the average pupil is eye- 
minded and can learn more quickly by the eye 
than by the ear, these twenty words are then 
copied on the board, and the pupils check their 
own or each other’s errors. Each student then , 
copies those words which he has missed on a 
special page in the back of the pad, and that 
list comprises the individual spelling list for 
the week. 

Tuesday—It is an obvious fact, I believe, 
that no student should be forced to learn the 
spelling of words until he first knows their 
meaning and usage. Hence, Tuesday, in our 
program of spelling, is allotted to a better 
understanding of the words, their origin, their 
usage in sentences, their pronunciation, and 
the particular difficulties which they may pre- 
sent in spelling. This done, the student is 
ready to learn the spelling. 

Wednesday —On Wednesdays the list is 
spelled for the second time. Monday’s spell- 
ing is, in reality, a pre-test to ascertain in- 
dividual differences, making Wednesday’s spell- 
ing the first with study. It is always surpris- 
ing to note the increasingly few errors made 
as the week progresses. 

Thursday—The entire spelling program, 
good as it may be, is doomed to failure unless 
some means is found whereby the pupil is en- 
couraged to retain his newly acquired knowl- 
edge. A spelling list learned this week and 
never again mentioned becomes to the pupil a 
thing of the past and hence to be forgotten. 
For this reason, Thursday, is, in my classes, 
review day. Words chosen from all the lists 
are combined into a glorified list on this day, 
thus the students call upon the gods of mem- 
ory and former skill. 
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Friday—On Fridays the original list is 
spelled for the third and last time. Always 
there is a marked improvement which is a 
gratification to both the student and teacher. 
Friendly rivalry grows up among the students 
and even among the various classes. Frankly, 
it is worth the effort. 

And where are the words chosen? Selection 
of words always becomes a major problem. We 
shall not give them isogeothermal, neither shall 
we give them cat and cow. At the beginning 
of our project I was deluged with a multiplic- 
ity of standardized lists, all proclaiming that 
these were the words which the “average child” 
misspelled, and they contained, in toto, words 
of the cat, dog, and rat variety. My students, 
then, were not “average” and so I searched for 
their specific needs and found them. Their his- 
tory teacher told me that they couldn’t spell an- 
cient; the language teacher bewailed the terrors 
of singular; the geometry teacher wanted isos- 
celes on the list; and the commercial teachers, 
with some irony, suggested that they learn to 
spell a few of the names of the states and prin- 
cipal cities. Inwardly I gasped, but put them 
on my lists, and the spelling began. In my own 
classes in the written work I discover many re- 
current errors and add them to the words to 
be learned. Recently when we read Little Min- 
ister, I found that the author was usually 
metamorphosed into a “berry” and so the kindly 
Seotchman’s name was put on the black list. 
Within the first month the ten most commonly 
misspelled words which Dr. Sharpe gives in 
his Teaching English in High School found a 
place in my program. Occasionally I ask each 
of my students to give me a list of five or ten 
words which individually they find to be stum- 
’ bling-blocks. Here again much valuable infor- 
mation is obtained and used. 

There are many methods and tricks by which 
the student may be aided in learning the cor- 
rect spelling of given words. The learning 
process is always facilitated when special at- 
tention is given to the prefixes and suffixes of 
words, and when similar words are grouped 
together. In the grouping of similar words 
care must be taken not to ally words similarly 
spelled but dissimilarly pronounced, such as 
cough and bough because by so doing the chief 
functions of pronunciation are deterred. In 
this respect the best rule to follow is: Beware 
of appeal to phonetics. Where -it may be used 
with safety as in words like: whether and 
weather, and which and witch, it is permissible, 
but for the most part it is a dangerous method 
for soon colonel will become kernel and phi- 
losophy will be filosofy. 

Instead of emphasis upon the ear, as Dr. 
Chubb writes in his Teaching of English, it 
should be made upon the eye. A child should 
be taught to recognize how a word should look, 
for if he follows sound he will probably write 
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that the “nale has tawn his panc and that he 
needs noo ones.” The use of colored chalk will 
often aid in fixing correctness in the memory, 
and such graphic demonstration as: 
Sep a rate 
Cap i tol—O as the dome in the capi- 
tol 
GrammAr 
Principle as in rule of the same mean-. 
ing: 

Occasionally rhymes will be of aid to the 
teacher in fixing practical rules for spelling 
in the consciousness of his students. It is easy 
for the youngsters to remember: 

When the letter c you spy 

Place the e before the i 
And the old rule: 

I before e except after c 

Or when sounded like a 

As in neighbor and weigh 
But we could go on and on “ad nauseum” in list- 
ing the methods, means, and objectives in this 
vast problem of the teaching of spelling. Per- 
haps, it is just as well that this discussion is 
limited, for after all the entire matter rests 
with the individual teacher in adapting meth- 
ods to his particular needs. That done suc- 
cessfully, the day will come when the vacuous- 
minded youth who awaits instruction will be- 
come filled with that burning desire, known 
in education books as spelling consciousness, 
to spell dog without a “w” and hieroglyphic 
without an “x.” 





“Happiness is the feeling we experience 
when we are too busy to be miserable.” 
—Clarence E. Flynn. 





The Teacher 


An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The swollen stream had no fears for him; 

But he turned, when safe on the other side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow-pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your time in building here, 

You never again will pass this way, 

Your journey will end with the closing day; 

You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at even-tide?” 

The builder lifted his old gray head. 

“Good friend, in the way I’ve come,” he said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way; 

This stream, that has been as naught to me, 

To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 
—Selected. 





The Pittsburgh Convention 


M. S. Bentz, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, is building the 
programs of the Pittsburgh convention around 
the two themes: Education for Citizenship and 
Improvement of Our Rural Schools. He is 
fortunate in having secured the speakers whom 
he particularly wants to develop these two 
themes. He and the Executive Council have 
worked out the following time schedule which 
bids fair to be quite satisfactory: 

Monday, December 28 

7:30 p.m. House of Delegates, Audi- 

torium, Schenley High School 

Tuesday, December 29 

9:00 a. m. Departments, 
School 
Departments, 
School 
Inspection of Exhibits, Soldiers 
and Sailors Memorial Hall 
House of Delegates, Schenley 
High School 
General Session, Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall 

10:00 p. m. Informal Reception 

Wednesday, December 30 
9:00 a. m. Sections and Round Tables, 
Schenley High School 
2:00 p. m. General Session, Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall 
7:30 p. m. General Session, Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall 

Music for the convention will be in charge 
of Will Earhart, director of music, Pittsburgh 
public schools, and George A. Bryan, presi- 
dent of the P.S.E.A. department of music. 

The speakers already secured are: 

Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Harriett M. Chase, Washington, D. C. 
Tensard De Wolf, Pittsburgh 
Florence Hale, Augusta, Me. 
Harry Jacobs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Joy E. Morgan, Washington, D. C. 
H. M. Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C. 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg 
Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. Leo Wile, Pittsburgh 

A general committee on local arrangements 
of five appointed by Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of Pittsburgh schools, and thirteen 
committees appointed by him guarantee the 
success of the convention. 


Schenley High 
2:00 p. m. 


Schenley High 


4:00 p. m, 
4:30 p. m. 
7:30 p. m. 


Hotels conveniently located in the Schenley 
district are: The Schenley, Webster Hall, and 
The Fairfax. 





Issues 


In an effort to comply with a resolution of 
the Southeastern Convention District that im- 
portant issues be published in the November 
JOURNAL, M. S. Bentz, president of the P. S. E. 
A., requested the chairmen of the various elec- 
tive and appointive committees to hold early 
meetings and state the isswes which should be 
presented to the Pittsburgh House of Delegates. 


I. The Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial at their meeting, September 12, at 
Cloverton, Columbia, Pa., voted at the sugges- 
tion of Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia, to re- 
quest authorization from the Pittsburgh House 
of Delegates for admission to the teachers home 
of guests who cannot pay the monthly charge 
of $40. 


II. The chairman of the committee on 
teacher tenure, Superintendent James R. Gilli- 
gan, after attendance at the September 28 
meeting of the committee on legislation, de- 
cided that the chief issue before his committee 
is the unjust dismissal of competent teachers 
through the wholesale or blanket method of 
dismissal. He suggests two methods as pos- 
sible means of remedying this situation. I. A 
strict tenure law; and II. An amendment 
strenghtening the Continuing Contract. 


1. A Strict TENURE LAW 

“No principal or teacher who has been in 
continuous service in any school district for 
five years may be dismissed at any time or be 
denied re-election for a suceeding term by the 
board of school directors except on account of 
immorality, incompetency, intemperance, 
cruelty, negligence, or for the violation of any 
of the provisions of this act; and before any 
principal or teacher who has been in continu- 
ous service in a school district for five years 
may be dismissed or denied re-election for a 
succeeding term, such principal or teacher must 
be granted a hearing before the board of school 
directors of the district. Notice in writing 
specifying in detail the charges against any 
such principal or teacher shall be served upon 
him or her at least ten days before the date of 
the hearing, and at the hearing the principal 
or teacher may be represented by counsel and 
may call witnesses in his or her defense; Pro- 
vided that a board of school directors may con- 
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strue as continuous service a period of cumula- 
tive service interrupted by absence or absences 
for reasons approved by said board of school 
directors. 

“Nothing contained in this section shall be 
held to limit the right of any board of school 
directors to reduce the number of teachers 
employed in any school district when such re- 
duction shall be due to a natural diminution 
of the number of pupils in said school district.” 


2. AN AMENDMENT STRENGTHENING THE CON- 
TINUING CONTRACT 

“Termination of the contracts of large num- 
bers of teachers in any district in an effort to 
evade the provisions of this section shall be 
considered a violation of the provisions of this 
act and shall be cause for withholding part or 
all of the State appropriation due the district 
unless reasons for such action have been pre- 
sented to and approved by the State Council of 
Education.” 


III. It is the judgment of the Retirement 
Fund Relations Committee, growing out of our 
study thus far, that the following issues appear 
worthy of discussion and study by local 
groups: 

1. Are the purposes for which the retire- 
ment system was inaugurated being realized? 
This issue contemplates a discussion of the 


equities of the various parties having an in- 
terest in the retirement system, namely the 


State and the employees. An analysis of the 
communications and queries raised before the 
committee reveals a wide divergence of opin- 
ion relative to the State’s justification for the 
development of a retirement system. 

2. In the light of the underlying purposes 
of the system, and from the point of view of 
the State and of the teacher, the committee 
submits the following as a few of the major 
issues for discussion at this time: 

a. Is it desirable to reduce the permissive- 

age limit of retirement? 

. Is it advisable to reduce the compulsory- 
age limit of retirement? 

. Is it advisable to reduce the length of 
service limit for disability retirement? 

. Is it desirable to modify retirement op- 
tions after age 62? 

. Is it desirable to secure a retirement op- 
tion before age 62? 

. Is it desirable to modify the system at 
this time if such modification requires 
an increase in cost either to the State or 
to the teacher? 

3. The committee recognizes that of basic 
interest to the contributors, the State, and the 
teachers are the questions of actuarial sound- 
ness, the proper investment of funds, and the 
security of the physical assets. 

The committee has given particular atten- 
tion to these matters. It is the opinion of the 
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committee, without reservation, that the sys- 
tem as being operated under the present laws 
is actuarially sound in the light of the best 
present practices; that the funds have been 
carefully and wisely invested, as indicated by 
the fact that a recent investigation by officials 
of the State shows no depreciation in principal 
and income because of the investments made 
by the board; and that the safety of the tang- 
ible assets is guaranteed by the fact that they 
are in the custody of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


IV. Charles S. Davis, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, has approved the following as 
issues from the legislative committee: 

1. Increments for teachers in fourth-class 
districts with the provision that the State 
pay a proportionate share of the cost or 
some other equivalent satisfactory plan 
for improving conditions in fourth-class 
districts which might result as an out- 
come of the ten-year plan or of other 
proposals 

. Clarification of the status of supervising 
principals 

. A rewriting of the legal provisions con- 
cerning institutes 

. Legislation permitting the establishment 
of cooperative credit unions for and by 
teachers 

. Legislation liberalizing the provision of 
the sections of the School Code dealing 
with construction and repairs and the 
purchasing of supplies and equipment 

. Legislation to restore to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction the power to 
give decisions and interpretations of the 
school law 

. Enabling legislation looking toward the 
election of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 





We are wont to allure children by rewards, 
that they may cheerfully learn what we force 
them to study even though they are unwilling. 
For our fallen nature does not tend to virtue 
with the same enthusiasm with which it rushes 
into vice. Horace has expressed this for us in 
a brief verse of the Ars Poetica, where he 
says: 

All poets sing to profit or delight. 

And he has plainly intimated the same thing 
in another verse of the same book, where he 
says: 

He hits the mark, who mingles joy with use. 

—The Philobiblon. 





TILDEN TOWNSHIP, Berks County, voted a 
$21,500 bond issue to add four rooms to its 
six-room consolidated school building erected 
three years ago. 
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Philadelphia's Convocation 


On Monday afternoon, October 12 (Columbus 
Day), at the call of Edwin C. Broome, superin- 
tendent, the 10,000 educational workers of 
Philadelphia convened in the new municipal 
auditorium and considered the theme: The Out- 
look in American Education. This is the first 
time in many years that all of the public 
school teachers, the administrative and super- 
visory staffs, and the board of public education 
have met together, for until now Philadelphia 
has had no auditorium large enough to accom- 
modate them all at once. The new convention 
hall, however, provides ample accommodations 
as it seats 13,500. This first great convoca- 
tion in recent years of all the teachers at one 
time and in one place commemorated several 
events: the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, the Washington bicentennial, and the 
eightieth birthday of William Rowen, who has 
been a member of the board for thirty years 
and is serving his tenth year as its president. 

An all-Philadelphia High School orchestra 
furnished the music under these conductors: 
Louis Kazze, Harry P. Hoffmeister, Jay Speck, 
George P. Spangler, and Joseph Ostrow. 

Doctor Broome congratulated his teachers 
on their fine, devoted service and complimented 
them on increasing the per cent of attendance 
of their pupils to 91.6% and the decrease in 
pupil-failure and retardation. He praised their 
efforts to relieve distress among the children 
of the unemployed and stated that the teachers 
had fed over 8000 pupils a day for the last 
five months. To do this the teachers have con- 
tributed nearly $60,000. In addition, they con- 
tributed over $4,000 to the P.S.E.A. Teacher 
Welfare Fund for the relief of former teachers 
in financial distress. He stated that distress 
is stalking everywhere and that the children in 
some families eat in rotation and only on alter- 
nate days, one today and another tomorrow. 
“Children,” said Doctor Broome, “are first of 
all the only reason for having schools. Teach- 
ing is not a job, but a service. We all stand 
ready to make any kind of sacrifice for the 
children.” 


Doctor Broome listed these problems as need- 
ing immediate attention in Philadelphia: 

1. Adequate facilities for play in the open 
air for each child for at least one hour a day 

2. Completion of the program of building 
junior high schools, which was begun in 1922 

8. Increase in opportunities for vocational 
education 

4, Individualization of instruction 

5. Closer cooperation of the school and the 
community 

6. Proper pupil guidance in the upper grades 

7. Bridging the gap between school and life. 

William Rowen, president of the board, re- 
ceived a great ovation and two beautiful baskets 
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of flowers. He compared, in an interesting 
manner, the school budget of 1905 of $5,497,000 
with that of 1930 of $28,433,000. He stated 
that he does not think the taxpayers of Phila-. 
delphia, even under present financial stress, 
desire to curtail. the character-developing 
agencies of the city. 

In introducing James N. Rule, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Doctor Broome 
said, “Doctor Rule is the right man in the right 
place and is doing a great piece of work.” 

Doctor Rule, basing his address on the prin- 
ciple that educational progress should keep 
pace with world progress, outlined the Ten- 
Year Program for Pennsylvania. He men- 
tioned the various committees which are en- 
deavoring to discover Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional needs and to formulate an adequate 
educational program. 

It was most appropriate that Doctor Broome, 
president of the N.E.A. Department of Super- 
intendence, should invite Florence Hale, presi- 
dent of the N.E.A., as a speaker for the con- 
vocation. In introducing her, Doctor Broome 
stated that she would make a short address. 
Miss Hale, a master of the arts of the platform, 
was quick to capitalize the word short and 
stated that she now knew who had sent her an 
anonymous post card which read 


God made men and he made them awful 
strong, 

God made women and he made their tongues 
too long. 


Miss Hale, while admitting these distressful 
times, emphasized its bright spots: 

That now every school in the land may have 
a trained teacher 

That teachers are eager to improve them- 
selves, for others are ready and anxious to take 
their places 

That teachers, for the first time in their 
lives, are lucky, for they are not in the bread 
lines 

That every employed teacher should con- 
gratulate herself that there is a place for her, 
and that her pupils look forward each morning 
to see her in her place. 

Miss Hale, a sane optimist, admits that 
teaching is not quite a profession yet, for 
teachers as a whole do not see the man of 
tomorrow in the child of today, and not all of 
the teachers, particularly in our colleges and 
universities, are willing to cooperate through 
professional organization. She stated that the 
college professors who ought to be leaders of 
the profession are, in many cases, not even 
members of state and national education asso- 
ciations. Not what I get but what may I give, 
should be the slogan of all professionally- 
minded teachers. How may I make the pro- 
fession secure? How may I give children a 
chance? How may I prevent depression from 
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hurting children? These are the professional 
questions demanding answers. She spoke of the 
admirable work the N.E.A. is doing to main- 
tain salary schedules, to give security of posi- 
tion to teachers, and to establish sound and 
adequate teacher-retirement systems through- 
out the nation. She plead with that great as- 
semblage of finely trained, devoted, profession- 
ally-minded teachers to join the N.E.A. not 
because of any fears for teachers in Philadel- 
phia but to help the less favored teachers 
throughout the nation. “I ask it,” said Miss 
Hale, “because of the taxpayers’ own children 
and because we don’t want to handicap the 
next generation.” 





Local Branches 


Up to October 10, the following local 
branches reported an enrolment of 100% for 
1931-32 and sent their dues, and their con- 
tributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters. Those starred are 
also 100% in the N. E. A. 

Welfare 


Con- 
Dues tributions 


$2,629.00 $1,205.50 
162.00 81.00 
402.00 


Allegheny County 
Ambridge 

*Berks County 
*Blair County 
*Bloomsburg 

Bristol 

Cameron County 
Canonsburg 
*Carnegie 

*Chester County 
Clearfield County .. 
*Clearfield District 
Crawford County 
Farrell 

*Haverford To\nship 
*Hollidaysburg 
Indiana County 
Latrobe 

Lawrence County 
*McKees Rocks 
*Mahanoy City 
*Mahanoy Township 
Milton 

Montgomery County 
*Muhlenberg Township 
*Munhall 

Norristown 
*Northampton 
*Palmerton 

*Pike 


*Slippery Rock S.T.C. 
Tarentum 
Titusville 7800 
381.00 


DESIDERATA 


The activities most to be desired at this time 
of year by Local Branches are: 

1. Formation of an organization and election 
of a president and a secretary 

2. Enrolment of 100% in local, state, and 
national associations 

8. Contribution of 50 cents a member to the 
Teacher Welfare Fund 

4. Election of full quota of delegates to the 
House of Delegates, Pittsburgh conven- 
tion, December 28-30, 1931. 
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Central Convention District 


The year’s convention district meetings of 
the P.S.E.A. started most favorably at Lock 
Haven, October 1 and 2, 1931. The attendance 
of about 500 educational workers in the fifteen 
counties of north-central Pennsylvania, the 
student body of State Teachers College, and. 
the Clinton County institute made an audience 
of nearly 1,000. Several of the cities, Altoona, 
Clearfield, and Hollidaysburg, closed school on 
Friday so that all their teachers might attend. 


Demonstration lessons in all grades from the 
kindergarten through the junior high school 
followed by discussions; exhibits of reading 
material showing incidental reading and class 
work, individual and group, recreational and 
work types; and reproductions of masterpieces 
by The Colonial Art Co. afforded concrete 
material for the improvement of teaching. 
President C. V. Erdly built the programs 
around the theme, General Guidance, and 
secured the following speakers: 

M. S. Bentz, president, P.S.E.A., Ebensburg 

William G. Carr, director of research, N. E. 

A., Washington, D. C. 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest, professor of education, 
New York University, New York City 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, former state 
superintendent of Washington and presi- 
dent of the N.E.A., Burton, Washington 

A. W. Castle, director of adult education, 

Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

D. Montford Melchior, counselor, Girard 

College, Philadelphia 

President Dallas W. Armstrong and faculty 
gave a reception in the college gymnasium fol- 
lowing the general session Thursday evening. 
Another most enjoyable affair was the annual 
Kappa Phi Kappa dinner at the New Fallon 
Hotel, which was arranged by Guy C. Brosius, 
superintendent of Clinton County schools. 
Twenty-five members and a few guests par- 
ticipated. 


Resolutions Adopted 

I. We appreciate the opportunity of meet- 
ing at the State Teachers College in Lock 
Haven and extend to its president and faculty 
our sincere thanks for their hearty coopera- 
tion and for the excellent programs of in- 
struction and entertainment offered by the 
College. 

We desire to express our appreciation of 
the work of the officers of the convention dis- 
trict and those who have assisted them in 
building and rendering the very fine and stimu- 
lating programs we have had during this ses- 
sion. 

We extend our thanks to the people of Lock 
Haven for their gracious hospitality and to 
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the public press of Lock Haven for its splendid 
handling of the news of the convention, and 
to all others who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the convention. 

We commend the action of Governor Pinchot 
in appointing James N. Rule as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and we pledge 
our loyal support to Superintendent Rule. We 
heartily approve of his forward-looking policy 
embodied in the Ten-Year Program of Edu- 
cation. 

We further commend the Governor of the 
State for his interest in the children of the 
Commonwealth as evidenced by his good roads 
program and his support of the teaching pro- 
fession by his advocacy of the maintenance of 
adequate salary schedules for teachers. 

We favor changes in the rules governing 
certification of teachers to give superinten- 
dents the right to extend certification to quali- 
fied teachers when by examination they have 
shown themselves capable of teaching subjects 
not shown on the face of their certificate. 

We believe that certification of college grad- 
uates should be extended so as to permit them 
to teach in the elementary grades. 

We wish to go on record as favoring equal 
educational opportunity for the boys and girls 
of the rural communities, and to that end we 
endorse the movement for consolidated schools 
and larger administrative districts. 

We approve of a country-wide guidance pro- 
gram in rural areas, so that boys and girls 
in these areas may have the benefit of the best 
type of leadership in this field. 


II. We suggest that the incoming president 
of this convention district appoint a committee 
on revision of the constitution of this district, 
and that this committee report also on the 
basis of a better working relationship with the 
House of Delegates of the State Association. 

III. We recommend changes in the constitu- 
tion of the State Association that will place 
final authority in the business relationship of 
the State Association in the House of Delegates. 

IV. We urge the adoption of a policy giving 
greater continuity in service to the Executive 
Council of the P.S.E.A. 

V. We approve of the election of a standing 
committee of the P.S.E.A. on retirement fund 
relations. 

VI. We recommend that a statement, as de- 
tailed as possible, of the business to come be- 
fore the annual convention of the P.S.E.A. be 
published in the November issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

VII. We recommend that the presidents of 
the convention districts be made members of 
the Executive Council of the P.S.E.A. 

VIII. We recommend that the presidents of 
the convention districts be included in the list 
of State delegates to the N.E.A. Convention. 

IX. We concur in the resolutions of the 
N.E.A. published in the September issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL beginning on 
Page 21. 

X. We desire to express our regret at the 
sad loss to our district and our fellowship in 
the passing of our friend and former member, 
Superintendent George Zerfoss of Clearfield. 
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XI. We recommend that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the President of the 
P.S.E.A., and published in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and that additional copies be 
sent to the presidents of the convention dis- 
tricts. 

Charles Coxe, Chairman 
Glennis H. Rickert 
C. E. Plasterer 
Isabel Postlethwaite 
Ira G. Sanders 
A. M. Weaver 
Ruth Williamson 


Annie C. Campbell 
- J. L. Hockenberg 
J. Hays 

J. J. Lynch 
Edward E. Marvin 
M. Burdette Moore 


Officers and Members of the Executive 
Committee 
Central Convention District 
1931-1932 


President—A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Vice-President—J. G. March, Tioga Co., Wells- 
boro 

CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS 

County Superintendents—C. W. Lillibridge, 
McKean Co., Smethport 

District Superintendents—Charles Coxe, Lewis- 
town 

Senior High Schools—Levi Gilbert, Altoona 

Junior High Schools—Harvey E. Stabley, 
Williamsport 

Graded Schools—Miriam Brown, Renovo 

Rural Schools—Philip Loder, Lamar 

Commercial Teachers—Mary Pickles, 
daysburg 

Home Economics—Louise Turner, State Col- 
lege 

Language Teachers—Martin E. Miller, State 
College 

Geographical Science—Sarah Felix, Williams- 
port 

Music Teachers—Laura Rickenbaugh, Altoona 

Guidance—Mary Jane Wyland, State College 

Art—Elizabeth Baird, Lock Haven 

Director of Demonstration Lessons—R. S. 
MacDougall, Lock Haven 

President, State Teachers College, Dallas W. 
Armstrong, Lock Haven. 


Holli- 





Finally, we must consider what pleasant- 
ness of teaching there is in books, how easy, 
how secret. How safely we lay bare the pov- 
erty of human ignorance to books without feel- 
ing any shame! They are masters who instruct 
us without rod or ferrule, without angry words, 
without clothes or money. If you come to them 
they are not asleep; if you ask and inquire of 
them, they do not withdraw themselves; they 
do not chide if you make mistakes; they do not 
laugh at you if you are ignorant. 


—The Philobiblon. 
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Association Activities 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Pursuant to the call of the President, M. S. 
Bentz, the Executive Council met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
September 26, 1931, at 9:35 a.m. with a 100% 
attendance. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the June 30 meeting at Los An- 
geles, California | 

As copies of the minutes of the June 30 
meeting at Los Angeles, California, had been 
sent to the Executive Council, Mr. Gilmore 
moved that the minutes be approved as sub- 
mitted. Seconded by Superintendent Chap- 
man. Carried unanimously. 
II. Pittsburgh Convention, 

1931 

The President stated that the theme for the 
Pittsburgh meeting would be education for 
citizenship, 

After a full discussion of programs and re- 
quests for speakers, a schedule of eleven im- 
ported speakers was agreed upon. 

The President requested Mr. Bryan, presi- 
dent of the music department, to confer with 
Will Earhart, chairman of the Pittsburgh com- 
mittee on music, relative to the music for the 
general sessions. 

In response to Mr. Robinson’s suggestion 
that as a part of the music for the general 
sessions, a demonstration of what is being 
done by the rural schools in music be given, 
the President suggested that Mr. Robinson 
communicate with Will Earhart. 

Doctor Rule called attention to the avail- 
ability of the staff of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for service on programs. 

Dean Will Grant Chambers, Pennsylvania 
State College, had sent letters to the presi- 
dents of departments advising that new pro- 
fessors at the school were available for work 
at the Pittsburgh Convention. 

III. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary presented a thir- 
teen-page report which dealt with the follow- 
ing items: 

1. The Los Angeles Convention 

a. Changes in delegation 
b. Cost to the Association 
2. Atlantic City Convention, June 25-July 1, 
1932 

Following a statement of rates, and on the 
recommendation of the Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Vanderslice moved that the Madison Hotel 
be made Pennsylvania headquarters. Seconded 
by Mr. Faust. Carried unanimously. 

3. Reports from local branches 

a. Dues from welfare contributions 
‘4, Teacher Welfare 
a. Report of September 12 meeting of 


December 28-30, 
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the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial 

. Report of September 12 meeting of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee 

. Suggested extension of welfare 
work: Report on Preventorium es- 
tablished by the Virginia Education 
Association 

It was the consensus of opinion that the 
plan of the Preventorium is a worthy one, but 
at the present time it is not advisable to spon- 
sor it. 

5. Group Insurance 

In addition to the information furnished by 
the Executive Secretary, Mr. Gayman, assis- 
tant executive secretary and director of re- 
search, who has been in close touch with the 
development of group insurance, answered 
specific questions raised by ‘the Executive 
Council. 

After discussion, Mr. Gilmore moved that 
the matter of group insurance be laid on the 
table until the report of the Pinchot Commit- 
tee was made. Seconded by Mr. Faust. Car- 
ried unanimously. 

6. Financial Statements 

a. Current fund 

b. Welfare fund 

c. Endowment fund 

d. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
7. P. S. E. A. Headquarters 
8. Publications 

a. The regular monthly JOURNAL 

b. The 1931 Educational Review 

Mr. Gilmore moved that the report of the 
Executive Secretary be accepted. Seconded 
by Mrs. McDonough. Carried unanimously. 
IV. Procedure in House of Delegates, Pitts- 

burgh 

The President stated the advisability of re- 
quiring all persons making motions, to submit 
them in writing to the Secretary to become a 
part of the official minutes. 

Mr. Gilmore moved that the above sugges- 
tion be included in a set of rules of procedure 
to be prepared by the Executive Council for 
submission to the House of Delegates. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Faust. Carried unanimously. 


V. Chief issues to be presented to Pittsburgh 
Convention 

In compliance with the resolution of the 
Southeastern Convention District, that the 
Executive Council publish in the November 
JOURNAL the chief issues which they will pre- 
sent at the Pittsburgh Convention, the Execu- 
tive Secretary reported that he had written 
the chairmen of all elective and appointive 
committees requesting their issues by October 
10, for publication in the November JOURNAL. 

Mr. Gilmore stated that in view of the ac- 
tion taken by the House of Delegates the past 
two years, it might be wise that the Executive 
Council go on record as opposed to any revision 
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or amendments to the Constitution. 

Dean Rivenburg suggested that it might con- 
tribute to the efficiency of the organization to 
have more permanency on the Executive Coun- 
cil. He indicated the possibility of adding 
several members to the Executive Council by 
having the presidents of the past three or four 
years become members. 

Following luncheon the Executive Council 
reconvened at 1:40 p. m. 

On the invitation of the President, Doctor 
Rule, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke informally to the Executive Coun- 
cil. He stressed in brief the following: 

1. That cooperation with the P. S. E. A. was 
one of the cornerstones of his administration 

2. That, as a standing item on the agenda of 
the meetings of the Executive Council, he be 
scheduled for a report on recent developments 
in the Department of, Public Instruction 

3. That the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce is devoting the November issue of 
its publication to education and that much of 
the material for it has been furnished by the 
Department of Public Instruction 

4, That the 1931 Educational Congress will 
be held in the new Education Building, No- 
vember 4, 5, and 6 

Doctor Rule extended an invitation to the 
Executive Council to attend the dedication of 
the Education Building Wednesday afternoon, 
November 4, 

VI. Further consideration of Pittsburgh Con- 
vention and chief issues to be presented 

The Executive Secretary stated that reser- 
vations for the Executive Council had been 
made at the headquarters hotel, the Schenley 
Hotel. 

Photographs of the Executive Council were 
requested for use in the 1931 Pennsylvania 
Educational Review and the Convention Issue, 
to be sent to headquarters on or before Octo- 
ber 10. 

Referring again to the chief issues to be 
presented at Pittsburgh, the President sug- 
gested that the assistant editor of the JOURNAL 
cull out of the committee reports, those ele- 
ments which become issues, and set them up 
so as to focus the attention of the members 
on them. 

After further discussion of Dean Riven- 
burg’s suggestion relative to more permanency 
on the Executive Council, Mr. Gilmore moved 
that the President be authorized to appoint a 
committee of three of the Executive Council 
to submit the proposed amendment which 
would embody the thought as set forth in the 
above suggestion. Seconded by Mr. Bryan. 
Carried unanimously. 

The President appointed the following: 


George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
S. Todd Perley, Avalon 
R. W. Robinson, Chairman. Greensburg 
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On motion of Mr. Gilmore, properly sec- 
onded, the Executive Council adjourned at 
2:20 p. m. to meet at the call of the President 
November 3, the day preceding the Educa- 
tion Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 

Pursuant to the call of the chairman, C. S. 
Davis, the Legislative Committee met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
September 28, 1931, at 9:45 a.m. Eastern 
Standard Time, with all members present or 
accounted for. M. S. Bentz, president of the 
Association, and James R. Gilligan, chairman 
of the Tenure Committee, sat with the Com- 
mittee. 

The order of business. was as follows: 

Since copies of the minutes of the meeting 
on May 18, 1931, had been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the committee, it was moved by Doctor 
Sweeney, seconded by Mr. Adams, that the 
reading of the minutes be dispensed with. 
Carried. 

The chair reviewed the report of the com- 
mittee to the 1930 House of Delegates at 
Williamsport in order that all might be fa- 
miliar with the program of legislation ap- 
proved at that time for presentation to the 
1931 legislature. 

The committee reviewed the digest of legis- 
lation as shown in the preprint of the Septem- 
ber, 1931, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
expressed satisfaction with the legislative ac- 
complishments. 

The chairman requested members of the 
committee to present for consideration pro- 
posals which they considered of importance 
which did not become law. The following were 
suggested by members: 

. Tenure ‘ 

. Election of the State Superintendent by the 
State Council of Education 

. Institutes 

. Supervising Principals 

. Increments for teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts ; 

. Minimum guarantee of $25 per month for 
superannuated teachers under the Hess Bill. 
Legislation opposed by the Legislative Com- 

mittee was briefly discussed together with 
legislative issues for presentation to the Pitts- 
burgh House of Delegates which should appear 
in the November issue of the JOURNAL. 

The chairman read, for the consideration 
of the committee, a tentative report to be pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates at Pittsburgh. 

The committee adjourned at 4:45 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary. 
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COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RELATIONS 
September 25, 1931 


Pursuant to the call of the chairman, Francis 
B. Haas, the Committee on Retirement Fund 
Relations met at Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, on September 25, 
1931, at 9:40 a.m. Daylight Saving Time. All 
of the members were present with the excep- 


, tion of J. B. Richey, McKeesport. M. S. Bentz, 


president of the Association, sat with the com- 
mittee. The chair announced the appointment 
by the President of W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont, 
as a member of the committee to take the 
place of Norman W. Cameron. 

The minutes of the meeting of June 12, 1931, 
were approved. 

Communications that had been received from 
members were presented. 

A tentative’ outline for the report to the 
House of Delegates at Pittsburgh was given 
consideration in detail together with a discus- 
sion as to the best method of preparation of the 
report. 

The committee adjourned at 4:40 p.m. Day- 
light Saving Time. 


October 9, 1931 


Pursuant to the call the chairman, Francis 
B. Haas, the Committee on Retirement Fund 
Relations met at Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, on October 9, 1931, 
at 9:40 a.m. Eastern Standard Time, with all 
members present. M. S. Bentz, president of 
the Association, sat with the committee. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved. 

Communications were received from mem- 
bers. 

Questions to be submitted to the actuary 
were carefully reviewed. 

At the afternoon meeting, George B. Buck, 
consulting actuary for the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System; Mr. Webster, 
Philadelphia, actuary for the retirement sys- 
tem; and H. H. Baish, secretary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System, met 
with the committee. The greater part of the 
afternoon Doctor Buck spent in answering 
questions that had been proposed in writing to 
him by the committee and individual questions 
from members of the committee growing out 
of the discussion. 

The committee met again in the evening to 
review and talk over the information received 
during the afternoon, and to discuss the prep- 
aration of a statement of issues for the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL. 

The committee adjourned at 10:15 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time. © 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary. 
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Dr. Adolph Koenig - 
Minute on the Resignation of Dr. Adolph Koenig as 
a Member of the Board of Directors of the Edgewood 
School District, Adopted by the Board at its Meeting 
Held on Monday, July 13, 1931 


In accepting the resignation of Dr. Adolph 
Koenig as a director of the Edgewood school 
district, the school board desires to express its 
profound regret that the condition of his health 
should make such action necessary. 

Dr. Koenig was appointed as a member of 
the board of school directors on February 5, 
1906. In elections held in the year 191i, 1913, 
1919, and 1925 he was continued in office by 
vote of the residents of Edgewood, and 
throughout his more than twenty-five years of 
faithful service commanded the utmost respect 
and esteem of the citizens of the borough. As 
a tribute to his leadership on the board he was 
elected president in 1914 and continued in that 
office until his resignation as a director. 

As a physician Dr. Koenig was vitally con- 

cerned with the physical well-being of the 
school children, realizing at all times the extent 
to which successful mental achievement is de- 
pendent upon a healthy body. Through his in- 
strumentality, daily medical inspections were 
established in 1907. Since that time such a 
complete and progressive system of medical 
supervision has been developed and operated 
that the Pennsylvania State department of 
health has adopted it as a model for the guid- 
ance of other school districts of the Common- 
wealth. 
. The same type of intelligent interest shown 
by Dr. Koenig in the development of the dis- 
trict’s health program was characteristic of 
his concern with its other problems. Valuable 
service was rendered and sound counsel given 
in the selection of teachers, in the development 
of a library service, and in the endeavor of the 
board to provide adequate playground facil- 
ities for the children of the borough. 
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Although Dr. Koenig was greatly admired 
for his leadership in educational affairs, he was 
just as much respected because of those per- 
sonal attributes that were so apparent in all of 
his dealings. His kind spirit and sympathetic 
understanding will long be remembered by his 
associates. 

We desire to record here our appreciation of 
Dr. Koenig’s zeal and steadfast fidelity in at- 
tending to the work which devolved upon him 
in the office that he held. As a public-spirited 
citizen and as a friend of the cause of educa- 
tion he created among his colleagues not only 
a feeling of deep affection but of profound ap- 
preciation of his ability as a consultant and 
administrator. 

Dr. Koenig’s unselfish public service, extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century, stands as a 
remarkable record worthy of emulation by 
those who would perpetuate that most cher- 
—, of American institutions—the public 
school. 





Forensic League of Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Forensic League in coop- 
eration with the National University Exten- 
sion Association has issued a Debate Hand- 
book for 1931-32 comprising 232 pages. It 
deals with Unemployment Insurance, the sub- 
ject which will be debated this school year by 
the forensic leagues of twenty-three states. In 
its preface, the handbook states, “No effort has 
been made to avoid partisan material. Many 
of the authors. quoted hold decided opinions 
on the subject treated; but all are people of 
prominence and in a position to present fully 
detailed discussion. We realize that this offers 
a certain difficulty to the high school debater 
who may be tempted to take his argument 
ready-made from those older and wiser. It 
would, perhaps, be ideal to print only the facts 
in the case and permit the debater to build his 
own argument. However, the opinions of 
those who have an ample background of fact 
based on experience are undoubtedly a part 
of the material necessary for those of limited 
experience, We submit, therefore, the reprints 
in the hope that they may prove helpful in that 
most thrilling of speech arts—debate, on this 
most pertinent subject—unemployment insur- 
ance.’ 

Each high school is allowed one copy, dues 
free, of this handbook which may be secured 
from C. Stanton Belfour, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Musical League, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
rules and regulations of the League may also 
be secured by addressing Mr. Belfour. 





Since all things have been said by men of 
sense, 
The only novelty is—to condense. 
—The Philobiblon, 





Perfect Attendance Records 


Marguerite Kemerer 
August Frye and Marguerite Kemerer gradu- 
ated from the New Salem Junior High School 
of Westmoreland County on June 2. Neither 
has been absent or tardy during the entire 
nine years that they have attended the New 
Salem schools. ; 





The schools are responsible in large degree 
for the great prosperity that has blessed 
America from the earliest days. Advances in 
culture and in standards of living are due in 
great part to advances in education made 
through the schools, and these advances have 
led to a great increase in the consumption of 
goods of every conceivable kind. . . . Produc- 
tion, too, has been increased by education. The 
complex system of industry which produces 
the greatest variety of goods required by our 
complex civilization must have for its success- 
ful operation a great body of trained, educated, 
adaptable workers. 

—William J. Bogan. 


Edward Grego = Thomas Grego 


Two brothers, Thomas and Edward Grego, 
students of Coal Township High School, have 
been neither absent nor tardy during their 
school careers. Thomas is a sophomore; Ed- 
ward, a freshman. 





Louise Southard 


Louise Southard of Tionesta recently fin- 
ished a two-years course at the State Teachers 
College, Clarion, which rounds out fourteen 
consecutive years of school attendance with- 
out being tardy or absent. She attended the 
schools of Summerville, Jefferson County, 
seven years; the Tionesta schools, Forest 
County, five years, and the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion, two years. She is teaching her 
first term of school this year in Forest County. 
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Grace Oplinger 


Grace Oplinger, another graduate of North- 
ampton High School, class of 1931, has a rec- 
ord of not being tardy or absent for eight 
consecutive years. 





Robert Hackett 


Robert Hackett, who lives in the Pine Creek 
Mountains and attends the consolidated school 
at Ansonia, Shippen Township, Tioga County, 
has attended school eight years without being 
absent or tardy. Robert is an orphan, whose 
father lost his life in the World War. 
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Ruth lone Bachman 
Ruth Ione Bachman, graduate of North- 
ampton High School, class of 1931, has the rec- 
ord of being neither tardy nor absent during 
her entire school career. 














Reesman School, Armstrong County 


The above is a picture of Reesman school 
in Wayne Township, C. E. McSparrin, teacher, 
which closed the term on Thursday, April 23. 
The school had an attendance record of 100 
per cent for the entire term. The names of 
those in the back row, reading from left to 
right, are: C. E. MeSparrin, teacher, Helen 
Schrecongost, Kenneth Anderson, Wallace 
Rupp, Owen Reesman; Second row: David 
Schrecongost, Helen Alcorn, Violet Rupp, Anna 
Rupp, Lottie Rupp, Reed Reesman, Barthalow 
Reesman; Seated are: Ivan Reesman, Lauren 
Schrecongost, Benjamin Rupp, Woodrow Rupp, 
Luther Rupp. 

Two pupils, Paul Rupp and Edith Rupp, 
moved into the district after the picture was 
taken and were perfect in attendance from the 
day they started until the close of the term. 
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Davis Bowie Helen Skiles 


Forrest Datt 


Helen Skiles of Coatesville High School 
graduated in June with a record of eight years 
of perfect attendance, 





Davis Bowie, a graduate of the trade school 
of Coatesville High School, attended school 
ten years without being absent or tardy. 











Forrest Datt 


Forrest Datt of Valencia, who did not miss 
one day of school in eleven years’ attendance, 
graduated from Mars High School in June. 
He has enrolled at Grove City College for this 
school year. 








William Meadowcroft 
William Meadowcroft, a graduate of Traf- 
ford High School, class of 1931, attended day 
school and Sunday School twelve years with 
a perfect attendance record. 





John Smyers 
John Smyers, who will enter Everett High 
School next year, has not missed a day in eight 
years of grade school attendance. 





Of all products of the press the newspaper. 
is most widely read and most influential. I be- 
lieve that it is possible to devise methods where- 
by the newspapers can be persuaded not only 
to publish far more of material that tends to 





Back of that delightful and delicious banquet, 
with its flower-strewn table, was the kitchen, 
though none of the guests saw it nor did they 
give it a thought.—Frederic B. Stevens. 


set people to thinking than they now do, but 
also to be willing and pleased to pay for at least 
a part of that same thought-provoking mate- 
rial.—John C. Dana. - 
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Eighth Grade, Versailles Borough School 


Girls of the eighth grade, Versailles borough school, were 100 per 
cent in attendance and punctuality for the school year 1930-31. 
ss a Bales was their teacher; Edith R. Welsh, supervising 
principal. 











‘ Earl Baker 
Beatrice Heartter Earl Baker graduated from Summitt High 
The record of Beatrice Heartter of Porter School, Crawford County, this year. Eighteen 
Township school, Reinerton, is perfect, for she years old, he has a perfect attendance record 
attended school twelve years without being of eleven years. O. O. Coon of Harmonsburg 


absent or tardy. is high school principal. 
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Ruth W. LeFevre 


Ruth W. LeFevre holds the unique record 
of having attended school for twelve consecu- 
tive years without being absent or tardy. Ruth 
received her elementary education in a one- 
room school in Conestoga Township, Lancas- 
ter County, and entered the Manor Township 
High School in 1927. She graduated in June, 
1931, and is a member of the National Honor 
Society. In order to attend high school Ruth 
walked over six miles per day for three years. 
The last year she had the pleasure of riding in 
an automobile. 





Book Week Radio Program 

An interesting radio program, specially ar- 
ranged for Book Week, November 15 to 21, is 
to be broadcast over WABC and sixty-five sta- 
tions of the Columbia network, the afternoon 
of November 18. 

May Lamberton Becker, widely known as a 
lecturer and as literary editor of St. Nicholas 
and reviewer for the Scholastic, will conduct 
a Round the World Book Cruise and will intro- 
duce three outstanding authors of books for 
young people, 

This program will be a feature of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air literature series. It 
will be broadcast from 2:30 to 3:00, Eastern 
Standard Time, Wednesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 18. 

The central theme for Book Week this year 
is Round the World in Books, international 
friendship through reading. A colorful dis- 
play streamer designed by Maud and Miska 
Petersham is available to schools, also a man- 
ual of suggested projects, from the Book Week 
Headquarters, National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Send 
twenty-five cents in stamps to cover mailing 
costs. 
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Charles Hill 


Charles Hill, Fayette City, graduated from 
the Washington Township Junior High School 
in May. He has a perfect attendance record 
of nine years, all of his school life. 





Metropolitan Arts Association 
Chester High School, Nov. 21, 1931 


9:00 a. m. Meeting of the Officers 
and Executive Com- 
mittee 

10:00 a. m.-12:00m. Sectional Meetings: 
Agriculture 
Art Education 
Commercial Education 
Continuation School 

Education 
' Elementary Industrial 
Arts 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Educa- 
tion 
Music 
12:15 p. m. Lunch—High School 
Cafeteria 
1:00 p. m. General Session 
L. H. Dennis, Presiding 
Speakers: 
James N. Rule, Super- 
intendent of Public 
Instruction. 
Kenneth G. Matheson, 
President of Drexel 
Institute 

2:30 p. m. Football Game—P.M.C. 

Campus 


P.M.C. vs. Susquehanna 





To the Teacher 


The eyes of the ages are toward him. 
The love of the race is his own. 
The heart of the world will reward him 
With a name that is more than a throne. 
The life that he lives is unending, 
For he is the servant of youth. 
Earth is lit by the flame he is tending, 
This priest at the altar of Truth. 
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Christmas Seal Sale 


The Christmas Seal of 1931, which commem- 
orates the twenty-fifth aniversary of the sale 
of seals to fight tuberculosis, pictures an old 
time stage coach being drawn by four horses 
through the snow. On the upper deck a pas- 
senger blows a horn to blazon Christmas greet- 
ings and health. 

Despite the progress made during this quar- 
ter century in fighting the disease, tuberculosis 
is still a greater public enemy than most peo- 
ple realize. Francis B. Haas, Christmas Seal 
chairman for Pennsylvania, in referring to 
tuberculosis as a great health problem, says: 

“It is the chief destroyer of human lives be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 45. The long dura- 
tion of the disease results in more suffering, 
poverty, and dependence than from any other 
disease, 

“Tf 1,000 cases of infantile paralysis ap- 
peared in Pennsylvania this week there would 
be great commotion and various emergency 
steps taken to combat it. Yet based on the 
death toll there are approximately 53,000 
cases of active tuberculosis in Pennsylvania 
today. Hundreds of thousands of children and 
adults in contact with these cases are in con- 
stant danger.” 

In 1930 in Pennsylvania 420 boys and girls 
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between the ages of 15 and 20 were killed by 
tuberculosis. Of this number 277 were girls 
as compared with 143 boys. In the next age 
group from 20 to 25 there were 732 deaths 
from tuberculosis, which included 298 males 
for a death rate of 74.8 per 100,000 population 
and 434 females for a rate of 104.44 per 
100,000 population. 

Strong efforts are being put forth to train 
children in good health habits so that they 
can better resist the tubercle bacilli. In many 
sections school children, and particularly high 
school pupils, are being given the tuberculin 
test and those infected are x-rayed. The find- 
ing of these cases and giving them proper at- 


_ tention should do much toward further eradi- 


cating the White Plague. 





Danville Works for Junior Red Cross 


Although they had never been enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross before, almost half of the 
rooms in the Danville schools had a one hun- 
dred per cent enrolment last year, and carried 
on many varied services. 

At Christmas time they filled a hundred 
Christmas baskets, which were given to needy 
families, made gay-colored bowls of Christmas 
greenery and clever little calendars for sick 
people, and made scrapbooks for the children in 
the Geisinger Memorial Hospital. 

Later in the season, in February, realizing 
that there was a new need among the very poor, 
they supplied materials for eleven additional 
baskets. 

Students in the Continuation School made 
table runners and writing pads and joke books 
which were sent to the U.S. Veterans’ Hospital 
in Aspinwall. Much of the money for these 
projects was contributed voluntarily to the 
“sacrifice boxes” in each schoolroom. 





Education is more indispensable, and must 
be more general, under a free government than 
any other. In a monarchy the few who are 
likely to govern must have some education, but 
the common people must be kept in ignorance; 
in an aristocracy the nobles should be educated, 
but here it is even more necessary that the 
common people should be ignorant; but in free 
government knowledge must be general and 
ought to be universal—John Adams. 





He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has never lacked apprecia- 
tion of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; 
who has looked for the best in others and given 
the best he had.—Mrs. A. J. Stanley 
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Louis Lohr Martz 


Louis Lohr Martz, a graduate of Berwick 
High School last June, has a list of accomplish- 
ments which would cause envy in the heart of 
many a high school boy. Louis graduated in 
a class of 119 pupils last June and is now en- 
rolled at Lafayette College. 

The honors bestowed upon Louis include: 
Salutatory, gold medal; chemistry prize, $10 in 
gold; Latin prize (four years), $5 in gold; best 
“all-around” senior boy, $10 in gold; Quill and 
Seroll National Honorary Society for high 
school journalism, gold pin. He also won the 
competitive regional scholarship, $500, of the 
Middle Atlantic States and the State scholar- 
ship of $100 for Columbia County. 

During his high school course Louis was 
editor of the school paper, Blue and White, foot- 
ball manager for the 1930 season, and member 
of the dramatic and glee clubs. 





Tioga County's 100% Record 


Tioga County Teachers Institute met at 
Wellsboro, October 5-9, under the supervision 
of County Superintendent J. G. March. 

By vote of the teachers they are: 100% en- 
rolment in Tuberculosis Society of Tioga 
County; 100% enrolment in Junior Red Cross; 
100% enrolment in Teacher Welfare Fund; 
100% enrolment in Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association; and 100% enrolment in 
National Education Association. 





Youth sows its wild oats today as it always 
did, but the oats are of a much better quality. 
—W. Somerset Maugham. 
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Higher Standards 


There is imperative need for raising the re- 
quirements under which teachers are permitted 
to enter the teaching profession. These require- 
ments should be raised NOW. Teachers who 
entered the profession under lower standards 
should be encouraged to take a year or two off 
for additional training. It is not fair to the 
children to keep untrained teachers in the class- 
rooms so long as there is a surplus of teachers 
who have had broad and generous training. 
Teachers who are lacking in training would 
do well to anticipate the legal changes which 
are certain to require higher standards in the 
near future. The teachers of both training and 


’ experience will be most in demand.—N. E. A. 


Journal. 





Christmas Carol 


The earth has grown old with its burden of 
But. = Christmas it always is young. 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and 

Per, s,s full of music bursts forth on the 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming tonight! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod, 
The feet of the Christ Child fall gentle and 
' white, 
And the voice of the Christ Child tells out with 
delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and 


poor, 
The voice of the Christ Child shall fall; 
And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest trod. 
This, then, is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed 
That mankind are the children of God. 
—Phillips Brooks. 





Capacity for joy admits temptation.—Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. 





The public school is the refuge for the chil- 
dren of rich and poor alike. It is the source 
from which knowledge flows through all the 
channels of our state and national existence. 
It is the promise and prophecy of our future, 
the saving grace and mainstay of things dear 
to the life of the Republic—Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
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To County and District Superintendents: 

It has been the policy of the Department. for 
some time to distribute all courses of study and 
manuals through the office of county and dis- 
trict superintendents. We have found this 
procedure helpful both to the Department and 
to the local superintendent. As you have op- 
portunity, we shall appreciate it if you will 
call the attention of your teachers and princi- 
pals to this policy of the Department, and ask 
that they make all requests for materials 
through your office. 

JAMES N. RULE. 





Education Congress 


The approaching Education Congress to be 
held November 4 and 5 promises to be of 
greater significance than any since its incep- 
tion a decade ago. 

The new Education Building, conceded to be 
one of the finest educational buildings any- 
where, will be dedicated on the afternoon of 
November 4, with appropriate exercises, and a 
large and representative attendance from this 
and other states is assured. The exercises will 
be held in the auditorium of the building and 
will include addresses by Governor Pinchot and 
the Commissioner of Education of New York 
State, Frank Pierrepont Graves. 

The Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, United 
States Secretary of the Interior, will be present 
at the dedication and in the evening will open 
the Congress with an address on “Looking 
Ahead in Education.” Dr. Wilbur’s accept- 
ance to be present gives a national touch to 
the whole program. The fact that he was 
president of Leland Stanford University be- 
fore entering President Hoover’s cabinet makes 
the subject on which he is to speak one of out- 
standing importance to the school people of 
Pennsylvania. 

The central theme of the Congress program 
will be “Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year Plan of Edu- 
cational Development.” The chairman of the 
five committees, now at work studying educa- 
tional needs, will report to the general session 
their findings to date, for open discussion by 
the Congress. 

Doctor Learned and Doctor Wood will report 
progress on the Pennsylvania Study of the Re- 
lations of Secondary and Higher Education, 
which is now in its third year, under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, the College Presidents 
Association, and the Department of Public In- 
struction. Of special significance, also, is the 
Secondary School Conference held in conjunc- 
tion with the Congress, November 5 and 6, and 
emphasizing directed study and the activities 
of study groups. The full program may be 
found in the Department section of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for October. 


November, 1931 


The initial session of the Secondary Schoo] 
Conference will convene at nine o’clock on 
Thursday morning, November 5. Attendance 
is not limited to the members of the group but 
to all who are interested in any form of sec- 
ondary research. Thursday afternoon will be 
devoted to “Directing Learning in the Second- 
ary School.” Friday morning will be given 
over to “The Pennsylvania Study.” 

Formal invitations to attend the dedicatory 
exercises have been widely distributed. It is 
hoped to reach everyone who has contributed 
significantly to the best interests of education 
in the Commonwealth. 

To facilitate contacts and to meet emergen- 
cies before and during the Congress, an In- 
formation Service has been organized with an 
office in Room 320, Education Building. A. 
W. Castle is General Secretary of this service. 
Hotel reservations may be made through him 
up to November 3. 





Attendance at Educational Meetings 


The payment of expenses of school officials 
attending educational meetings has been le- 
galized through the approval of the Act of 
May 29, 1931, of the General Assembly, which 
included as one of its provisions the authoriza- 
tion of the addition of Section 411 to the School 
Code as follows: 

“The board of school directors of each dis- 
trict may authorize the attendance of the 
superintendent and such other members of the 
teaching and supervisory staff of such district 
as they may specify at any educational con- 
ference or conferences, when, in the opinion of 
the board, such attendance will be conducive to 
the best interests of the district. Each per- 
son so authorized to attend and attending shall 
be reimbursed for all necessary traveling and 
hotel expenses actually incurred. Such ex- 
penses shall be paid by the treasurer of the 
school district, in the usual manner, out of the 
school funds of the district, upon the presen- 
tation of an itemized, verified statement of 
such expenses.” 





The desirable treasure of wisdom and 
science, which all men desire by an instinct of 
nature, infinitely surpasses all the riches of 
the world; in respect of which precious stones 
are worthless; in comparison with which silver 
is as clay and pure gold is as little sand; at 
whose splendour the sun and moon are dark 
to look upon; compared with whose marvellous 
sweetness honey and manna are bitter to the 
taste.—The Philobiblon. 





It is hard to fail but it is worse never to have 
tried to succeed.—Roosevelt. 
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Progress Report of Ten-Year 


Program 


The ten-year program of study of certain 
fundamental problems in education in Penn- 
sylvania under the general direction of James 
N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
is well under way. The purpose of the study 
is to evaluate existing educational conditions 
in Pennsylvania and to outline a definite pro- 
gram of educational development covering the 
period approximately from 1932 to 1942. A 
Committee composed of twenty-six men and 
women, known as the “Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems of Pennsyl- 
vania,” has been appointed to have general 
direction of the study. The personnel of this 
Commission may be found in the September 
number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. The Commission has approved a general 
plan of organization which provides for the 
following: 

1. Director, James N. Rule 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Associate Director, W. S. Deffenbaugh 

Chief, Division of American School Sys- 
tems 

United States Office of Education 

Washington, D. C. 

. Study Committees (thus far announced) : 

a. Committee on Guiding Principles 

b. Committee on Unit of School Organi- 
zation and Administration 

c. Committee on School Finance 

d. Committee on Recodification of School 
Laws 

e. Committee on Teacher Preparation, 
Supply and Demand 

Each of the Study Committees announced 
has a small executive group responsible for 
coordinating and organizing the work of the 
committee as a whole. In addition to the ex- 
ecutive members of each committee, there will 
be announced from time to time a larger group 
of consulting members who will be responsiblle 
for making an intensive study of the problems 
assigned. 


Committee on Guiding Principles 
The first committee to be appointed is known 
as the “Committee on Guiding Principles.” 
The executive members are: John H. Minnick, 


Dean, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Chairman; W. H. 
Bristow, Department of Public Instruction, 
Secretary; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh; J. S. Butterweck, Temple University, 


of Study 


Philadelphia, and C. D. Champlin, Professor of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 

The function of this group is: 

1. To set up definitely stated educational 
principles as foot-rules for study com- 
mittees in determining educational 
values and needs, and as guiding prin- 
ciples in coordinating state and local 
administration 

2. To formulate a philosophy of educa- 
tion which will serve as a reference 
point in connection with other study 
groups 

At its preliminary meeting, this Committee 
tentatively set up the following list of specific 
fields for survey and discussion: The child, the 
child’s school environment, the curriculum, the 
teacher, teaching, supervision, organization of 
education at various levels, administration, re- 
search, and education as an investment. 


Committee on Unit of Organization and 
Administration 

The executive members of this group include 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Chairman; George 
A. Stearns, Department of Public Instruction, 
Secretary; Arthur D. Cromwell, State Teachers 
College, West Chester; J. Andrew Morrow, 
Superintendent of Bradford County Public 
Schools; S. H. Replogle, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Allegheny County Public Schools; and 
James C. Miller, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A preliminary report 
of progress on the part of this Committee in- 
dicates that two avenues of approach are being 
considered in connection with its problems: 

1, A study of the present local unit of ad- 
ministration with respect to possible econ- 
omies and greater efficiency; with special 
reference to administration; supervision; 
location of elementary and high schools 
and special types of schools, including 
vocational schools; economy in purchase of 
supplies, collection of taxes, etc.; finan- 
cial support; and the needs of agricul- 
tural, mining, manufacturing, and resi- 
dential types of communities. 

. A study of the feasibility of combining 
districts into a community unit sufficiently 
large to support complete school program, 
with special reference to the following 
questions: 

a. Whether method of support shall be 
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county tax only supplemented by State 
appropriation; or both county and local 
tax supplemented by State appropria- 
tion 

. Whether the organization of such com- 
munity districts should be limited to or 
should ignore county border lines 

. Whether such unit should include all 
school districts, only fourth-class dis- 
tricts, or fourth-class districts and such 
others as elect to be a part of system 

. Whether system shall be optional or 
mandatory 

. The nature of the directing board as to 
number of members, method of selec- 
tion, powers and duties, and term of 
office, and whether local boards or 
school trustees will be necessary for 
school attendance districts 

. Whether in the establishment of such 
community districts the authority to do 
so should be given to State Department 
or whether vote of people shall deter- 
mine consolidation of townships and 
boroughs into such districts. 


Committee on School Finance 


The general subject of school finance is one 
of the major problems under consideration by 
the Commission. Methods of financing schools 
in this and other states will be studied with the 
thought of remedying weaknesses in the pres- 
ent system of school support. Among the 
problems that will receive early study are 
those associated with: 


1. The creation of a State school fund suffi- 
cient 
a. To provide equitable quotas to every 
approved public school corporation in 
the State 
. To carry on effectively all necessary 
administrative functions vested in the 
Department of Public Instruction 
. The formulation of procedure to deter- 
mine equitably the district’s part in school 
support, relating specifically to: 
a. The unit of local taxation 
b. Means of adjusting equitably present 
variations in tax levies and property 
assessments 
. Valuation of present school districts 
and of all counties in the State per 
school census child or per child in 
average daily attendance 
. A study of expenditures per child: 
(1) From State funds 
(2) From local funds 
(3) According to type of school—ele- 
mentary, high, and special, includ- 
ing vocational 
3. A study of sources of revenue. 
The executive group of this Committee con- 
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sists of LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsy]- 
vania, Philadelphia, Chairman; Dorr E. Cros- 
ley, Department of Public Instruction, Secre- 
tary; Ben Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh; F. P. Weaver, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege; Honorable Alexander R. Wheeler, Mem- 
ber of House of Representatives, Endeavor, 
Forest County; and Mervin Wertman, Super- 
intendent of Lehigh County Public Schools. 
Consulting members of this Committee will in- 
clude representatives from such organizations 
as the State Grange, State Chamber of Com- 
merce, State School Directors Association, etc. 


Committee on Recodification of School Laws 

The last general revision of the school laws 
of Pennsylvania was made by the General As- 
sembly in 1911 when it enacted into law what 
is commonly known as the School Code. This 
body of school laws was the first serious effort 
to bring together and modernize the many and 
varied laws that had accumulated on the 
statute books from the passage of the Free 
School Act of 1834 to the year 1911. At the 
time of adoption it was regarded as one of the 
most advanced and progressive pieces of edu- 
cational legislation in the Nation. 

The twenty years intervening between the 
Code of 1911 and the present time have wit- 
nessed many changes in the social, economic, 
and educational life of the Commonwealth. 
These varied changes have brought about an 
increasing number of problems in connection 
with the administration of the present school 
system. Amendment after amendment has 
been written into the basic law in an effort to 
extend its provisions to meet current condi- 
tions, until it has ceased to be the sound in- 
strument it once was. All of this has resulted 
in much confusion and uncertainty. It is ac- 
cordingly the thought to recodify the present 
School Code and to recommend such changes 
as will be in harmony with modern standards 
of school administration. 

The executive members of this Committee 
represent various types of educational activity 
in Pennsylvania. The membership thus far 
announced is as follows: Francis B. Haas, 
President, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Chairman; William M. Denison, Department of 
Public Instruction, Secretary; a codifier from 
the Department of Justice; C. E. Dickey, Su- 
perintendent of Allegheny County Public 
Schools; C. R. Foster, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana; E. C. Broome, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia; H. W. Dodd, 
Superintendent of Schools, Allentown; Bela B. 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Connells- 
ville; and R. W. Robinson, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Hempfield Township Public Schools, 
Greensburg. 
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Committee on Teacher Preparation, Supply 
and Demand 


This Committee will make a study of the 
selection, preparation, and placement of teach- 
ers along the following general lines: 

1. An analysis of the facilities in approved 
teacher-training institutions as to the 
teaching staff, curricula and courses, and 
practice teaching 

. Relationship among all approved teach- 
er-training institutions as to curricula 
and courses, extension service, and grad- 
uate work 

3. Procedure followed in the several insti- 
tutions accredited for teacher prepara- 
tion in the matter of selection of students, 
and in the elimination of those students 
unlikely to succeed in the teaching 
service 

. Means of handling the placement of 
available graduates of teacher-training 
institutions, especially to discover 
whether teachers are being assigned to 
such positions as their preparation 
warrants 

. The relation of the number of students 
preparing for the different fields of edu- 
cational service, as for instance com- 
mercial, elementary, music, art, etc., to 
the probable demand for teachers in such 
fields 

. The supply of teachers resident and non- 
resident within the Commonwealth who 
come from approved teacher-training in- 
stitutions located in other states 

. A study of the demand for extension 
service by teacher-training institutions 
and of the adequacy of present provisions 
for such service 

. The desirability of increasing the period 
of teacher preparation for both elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers 

. Related studies such as salaries, tenure, 
pensions, leave of absence, and the 
social and economic background of stu- 
dents preparing for teaching 

10. The future policy of the State with re- 

gard to accreditment of institutions en- 
gaged in teacher training 

The executive members of this Committee 
are Albert Lindsay Rowland, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cheltenham Township, Elkins Park, 
Chairman; Henry Klonower, Department of 
Public Instruction, Secretary; A. P. Akeley, 
Superintendent of Potter County Public 
Schools; William A. Ash, Vocational Teacher 
Training, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia; S. E. Weber, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh; T. T. Allen, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg; A. M. Kulp, Superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools; George E. 
Walk, Dean, School of Education, Temple Uni- 
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versity, Philadelphia; George L. Omwake, 
President of Ursinus College, Collegeville; and 
P. C. Weaver, School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. A large 
group of consulting members will also assist 
in the work of this Committee. 





The High School Principal in 
Pennsylvania 


One of the most valuable contributions re- 
cently made to the educational literature of 
Pennsylvania is a study on The Status of the 
High School Principal in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, by James F. Carter, Superintendent 
of Schools in Haverford Township, whose per- 
mission has been given to use the facts con- 
tained in this article. The study takes the form 
of a dissertation which was submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. Except for a 
few state and regional studies, there is little 
authentic information available on the actual 
preparation and qualifications for leadership of 
this important professional position. 

The data studied cover 94 per cent of the 
high school principals in Pennsylvania, thus 
is given an almost complete picture of the 
personnel under consideration. Summarizing 
some of the more important facts disclosed 
by the study, Doctor Carter finds that: 

a. Five per cent of all the high school 
principals in Pennsylvania are women, 
which is approximately one-half as high as 
for the country at large, according to the 
best authorities. The median age is thirty- 
five years for Pennsylvania, and 33.4 years 
for the United States according to Eiken- 
berry. Eighty-two of the principals in 
Pennsylvania are below twenty-five years 
of age, while twelve are serving beyond the 
voluntary retirement age of sixty-two 
years. Fifty per cent of all principals re- 
ceive their appointment by the age of 
twenty-nine. Appointment to the princi- 
palship comes approximately three years 
later in Pennsylvania than in the United 
States as a whole. 

b. Eighty-three per cent of the princi- 
palships in first-class school districts come 
by promotion; 42.6 per cent in second-class 
districts; 28.7 per cent in third-class dis- 
tricts; and 37.8 per cent in fourth-class 
districts. The median teaching experience 
previous to becoming a principal is six 
years. Science and mathematics are the 
two teaching subjects which seem to lead 
most often to the principalship. The 
median total teaching experience for all 
Pennsylvania principals is 11.5 years, with 
a median of 4.6 years as a principal. 
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c. Forty-four and eight-tenths per cent 
of all Pennsylvania principals are normal 
school graduates, which compares with 25.6 
per cent for New York State according to 
Coxe, and 27.8 per cent for the United 
States according to Eikenberry. Simi- 
larly, 78.6 per cent are graduates of col- 
lege, as compared with 74 per cent in New 
York State and 86.6 per cent in the United 
States. This means that the typical high 
school principal in Pennsylvania is a little 
less than a college graduate. This condi- 
tion is improved somewhat by the fact that 
19.7 per cent of all Pennsylvania high 
school principals are holders of a master 
degree as compared with 15.6 per cent in 
New York State, and 22.7 per cent, accord- 
ing to Koos, for the United States as a 
whole. 

d. Twenty-eight and two-tenths per cent 
devote some time to teaching. Forty-one 
principals teach all subjects. 

e. The amount of turnover is shown by 
the fact that 11.2 per cent of Pennsylvania 
high school principals change positions 
yearly, and that the median number of 
years in present position is 3.2. 

f. The median salary of Pennsylvania 
high school principals in first-class school 
districts is $5,044; in second-class districts, 
$3,850; in third-class districts, $2,953; in 
fourth-class districts, $2,055; with a 
median salary of all principals, $2,362. 





Special State Aid 


The State Council of Education at its meet- 
ing on October 2 authorized the payment of a 
sum not to exceed $50,935 as special aid to 
financially handicapped and distressed school 


districts. This amount was approved in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of a special act 
of the last session of the General Assembly. 

The districts with the amounts and purposes 
of the allotments are as follows: 


For the payment of tuition for pupils attending 
schools outside of the district— 
White Twp. Beaver Co. $4,200 
Boggs Twp. Clearfield Co. 2,600 
Chester Hill Boro Clearfield Co. 1,700 
Glen Hope Boro Clearfield Co. 735 
Lawrence Twp. Clearfield Co. 7,000 

West Tyrone Twp. Fayette Co. ne 
Brownsville Fayette Co. 300 
East Vandergrift Boro Westmoreland Co. rt 500 

For the discharging of an accrued indebtedness— 
White Twp. Beaver Co. $4,300 
Cooper Twp. Clearfield Co. 2,000 





The luxuries of the last generation are the 
comforts of this and the comforts of our fathers 
are the necessities of their children.—William 
Allen White. 
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Retraining and Experimental Projects 
in Vocational Education 


Dr. James N. Rule has received urgent re- 
quests for assistance in working out some new 
phases of vocational education. The mining in- 
dustry has requested assistance in developing 
new types of mining education. This request 
is the result of the situation brought about by 
the mechanization of the mining industry. The 
unavailability of local hotel employees in the 
Pocono Mountain Region has also brought a 
request for a training program for hotel em- 
ployees. 

The Department of Public Instruction has in 
consequence planned a training program to 
meet both of these needs. This program was 
presented to the State Council of Education at 
its last meeting. The report was very favor- 
ably received and the Council authorized an im- 
mediate start on both of these projects. 

The hotels and boarding houses of the Po- 
cono Mountain Region find it necessary to im- 
port large numbers of employees from New 
York City, New Jersey, the New England 
States, and elsewhere. This is largely due to 
the fact that local citizens are not trained for 
this work. The hotel interests of the Pocono 
Region and the Monroe County Chamber of 
Commerce have requested assistance in the set- 
ting up of an adequate training program avail- 
able to local residents of the Region. Moreover, 
there is a growing feeling on the part of the 
residents of the County that they should be 
given an opportunity for employment in the 
local hotels instead of employing so many non- 
residents of the State. To make this possible, 
classes are being organized for various types of 
hotel service. The active cooperation of the 
various hotel managers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and local school officials is assured. 
After the work is well organized and well 
under way in the Pocono Region, this training 
program can be easily extended to other sec- 
tions of the State as the need requires. 

An immediate survey will be made of the 
number of hotel employees of various types 
needed during summer and winter seasons in 
the Pocono Region. The number of new em- 
ployees of each classification that can be ab- 
sorbed by the industry each year will be de- 
termined. This will determine the size and 
scope of the training program. 

Classes for various groups, including wait- 
resses, laundrywomen, chambermaids, cooks, 
clerks, porters, bell boys, etc., will be organized 
in convenient centers. The time and length of 
classes will be arranged to make it convenient 
for all those attending, due regard being given 
to dull season and unemployment periods. One 
of the purposes of the project will be to deter- 
mine to what extent home-economics facilities 

(Turn to page 187) 
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The Lure of the Master Degree 


JONAS E. WAGNER 


Director, Statistical 


It is not an unusual experience at the present 
for an applicant for a high school teaching 
position to learn that a master’s degree is one 
of the essential requirements to qualify for 
such employment. While this standard is not 
as yet common everywhere, it is well known 
that the dominant type of preparation usually 
found in college teaching two or three decades 
ago, is now apparently shifting into the field of 
secondary instruction. At least the figures 
showing the kind of preparation of teachers 
and supervisory officials in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing recent years indicate an increasing per- 
centage of men and women who are qualifying 
for this superior type of degree. In order to 
study the growth of this more recent profes- 
sional trend, particularly as applied to salary 
increases, the writer has sought information in 
first-hand statements submitted by some 60,000 
teachers. To select out the cases, however, of 
the holders of a master’s degree, has proved al- 
most as difficult as to write a Grecian ode, a 
French ballad, or an English quatrain. 

Historically, there is much’ background to 
give prominence to this degree. In the medi- 
eval university a student enrolled himself 
under a master in the arts faculty, with whom 
he read prescribed texts in the trivium. These 
masters were responsible for the curriculum 
followed, texts used, and methods of teaching. 
After such a period of study elapsed as would 
qualify the student to be able to dispute in 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic with the master, 
he then became a candidate for a mastership 
which was in reality a license to teach. Thus 
the degree from its earliest day has been a 
teaching degree. It is an interesting story 
therefore to trace the development of this cre- 
dential from its European rootage to its pres- 
ent standard in recognized graduate schools. 
The history is too long, however, and it must 
suffice for the purposes of this article to say 
that the present basis for awarding the mas- 
ter’s degree in accredited institutions rests ordi- 
narily on a baccalaureate degree, plus one year 
of graduate work, plus evidence of a certain 
amount of research ability shown in the prep- 
aration of a thesis. 

With the potential value of this degree thus 
established, there is little occasion for surprise 
at the increase in number of young men and 
women in Pennsylvania schools, who are quali- 
fying for this higher professional status. The 
number of teachers and supervisory officials 
thus trained and employed in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth is recorded in the follow- 
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ing table which covers a period of seven years: 








Year ending 

in July 
Number of em- 
ployees with a 
master’s degree 
Percent of total 
number 

teachers 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


976 1005 1251 1473 1735 1918 2117 


f 
-019 .019 .022 .026 .030 .032 .035 








It will be observed that the number of per- 
sons reaching this standard of preparation has 
more than doubled in the seven years under 
consideration. With the promotion of the pres- 
ent announced objective of preparation for 
teachers of four years beyond high school for 
all departments of the public schools, it is well 
within the limits of prophecy to predict that 
within the next generation practically all high 
school teachers will have attained this profes- 
sional level. 

The figures just quoted indicate a trend in 
numbers but reveal nothing as to the reason. 
Further studies warrant the conclusion that 
underlying all this record of progréss is the 
financial factor. Increased professional at- 
tainments may be the ostensible reason for 
growth in number, but there is little to doubt 
that an increased salary scale is the impelling 
force that is more and more drawing individuals 
into the graduate ranks of preparation. To con- 
firm this belief, the writer has made a detailed 
study of the credentials of one thousand teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania schools, chosen at random, 
who are college graduates. In this group were 
found three hundred and thirty-two who had 
some form of the master’s degree. As this 
number agrees rather closely with the per- 
centages found during recent years in State- 
wide figures, it is felt that the group is rather 
representative. Median salaries of this group 
of one thousand are shown in the following 
tables: 








Median Salary 
begin- afterfive begin- after five 
ning of years with ning of years with 
bachelor bachelor master master 
degree degree degree degree 
Amount of sal- 
$1500 $1900 $2300 $2900 
800 1000 1500 


3700 3700 4100 


ary received 800 
Maximum sal- 
ary received 3400 





Certain interesting observations may well be 
made from these figures: 
a. In a typical group of 1,000 college trained 
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teachers in Pennsylvania schools one-half of 
them begin service on a bachelor’s degree with 
a salary ranging between $800 and $1,500 and 
the remaining half receive anywhere from 
$1,500 to $3,100. 

b. In like manner, those who hold the mas- 
ter’s degree are paid for the first half of the 
group in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,300, while the remaining portion are paid 
from $2,300 to $3,700. 

c. While the minimum salary of a person 
holding the master’s degree is $200 in excess 
of the minimum salary of a person holding a 
bachelor’s diploma, the median salary of the 
master is $800 in excess of that of the bachelor. 
This means that on the whole, the person who 
has invested in an education which reaches the 
level of a graduate degree commands an an- 
nual return of approximately $800 over his 
co-worker who perchance holds only his first 
degree. 

d. Five years of service increases the median 
income of the bachelor some $400, while the 
master has his increased $600. 

In brief, while society may view this form of 
graduate instruction in terms of professional 
growth, it is obvious that the lure of the master 
degree is intensified by the assurance of such 
an increased financial return as to justify the 
further preparation. 





Canning Projects 


First reports of canning projects in connec- 
tion with the home economics work in the pub- 
lic schools are now being received by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. This type 
of instruction was urged in order that the 
schools might lend assistance in providing an 
adequate food supply for the coming winter for 
those who might be out of employment. That 
the call has been heeded is shown in such re- 
sponses as those from Carlisle where a goal of 
500 quarts was set; in Philadelphia where 
5,000 jars were filled; and in Sharpsville, Mer- 
cer County, with a total of 225 quarts. The 
fruit and vegetables canned in Carlisle will be 
turned over to the Female Benevolent Society; 
in Philadelphia to various social agencies; 
while Sharpsville will distribute through the 
local Sunshine Society. The Department will 
welcome additional reports of this most worthy 
enterprise. 





The notion that junior high schools can profit- 
ably offer genuine preparation for any vocation 
is fantastic. Already the more progressive 
junior high schools have ceased pretending to 
taxpayers that their offerings are in any signi- 
ficant sense vocational.—David Snedden. 
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Importance of Mastery of 
Subject Matter 


HELEN PURCELL, Director 
Kindergarten and Elementary Education 


An inaccurate multiplication combination is 
worse than useless. The same is true of a 
written application for a position in which in- 
accurate English or spelling appears. That the 
United States government bartered with the 
government of Brazil twenty-five million bush- 
els of wheat for one million fifty thousand 
bags of coffee ceases to be a fact unless all the 
statements involved are correct. In short, spe- 
cific usefulness demands accurate and thorough 
learning. 

There is no royal road to the learning of 
facts and the setting up of skills. For most 
people it is easier to get the gist of the Twen- 
ty-third Psalm than to memorize it; easier to 
go to the blackboard and draw seven groups 
of nine lines each than to set the product of 
seven times nine in the mind so that when 
needed it springs up instantly and correctly. 
As a matter of fact the thorough learning of 
facts and skills not infrequently means gruel- 
ing work for teacher and pupil. Many repeti- 
tions may be necessary. Concentration is es- 
sential. Nothing short of an exact outcom 
will suffice. 

Too often teachers assume that pupils have 
learned a fact or set up a skill because they, 
the teachers, have gone through the motions of 
teaching it. No teacher should assume success 
without proof that she has been successful. 
Each unit that the teacher proposes to use as a 
background for study by the class should be 
analyzed and the type of. value that should be 
attached to each part decided. This will include 
a determination of the facts that are to be 
learned and the measure of improvement that 
should result from practice of the skills in- 
volved. Relevant tests should be applied to 
every step. Only absolute attainment of the 
objectives set up should be accepted by the 
teacher. 

Individualization is essential to economical 
and accurate learning of facts and skills. The 
teacher cannot be certain that each pupil has 
mastered the objectives set up except through 
individual testing. On the other hand, individ- 
ual difficulties are most certainly and explicitly 
removed through individual attention. Too fre- 
quently teachers have little or no notion of the 
specific difficulties of pupils. 

This was illustrated in a class studying the 
ninth multplication table. The supervisor gave 
the elass a test covering all of the combinations 
in this table. Following this she spent three 
days with the class noting the procedure of the 
teacher. She found a “hit and miss” situation. 
Apparently the teacher called upon a pupil for 

(Turn to page 187) 





























Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time , a passing acquaintance with many 


other books which they may never have the time to rea 


The following annou 





its, 
signed, do not ay ote to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 


enable readers to 


Children's Books 


Mamig. Edna Potter. Oxford University 
Press. $1 

This is a true story of a little girl in old 
Providence of about 1875. Mamie goes shop- 
ping for her mother to buy “a quart of beans, 
a pound of pork, and a dozen eggs.” When 
she gets to John McCroken’s store she remem- 
bers with great difficulty that she wants “a 
dozen beans, a quart of pork, and a pound pe 
eggs!” But that is only one thing that happens, 
for before the story ends Mamie has a real ad- 
venture on account of some very tempting pea- 
nuts and because of a most inquisitive goat. 
There is a full page illustration in many colors 
on every other page. 


HELPERS, Book I of Good Companions. One 
set of four stories, Betty’s Letters, Fire, 
Peggy Goes Riding, Little Farmers, by 
Rose Lees Hardy and Geneva Johnston 
Hecox. Newson and Co. $0.80 

These related stories contain vocabulary 
used in the Newson Primer and Book One. 

Only a few new words, not more than 52 in any 

story, are used. The booklets are illustrated 

in color by Constance Whittemore. They should 
serve as very attractive “helpers in primary 
work.” 


LITTLE PETER’S TASK. Jeanne Mairet. Trans- 
lated from the French by Hortense G. 
Maguire. 96 pp. Illus. Heath. $0.60 

A favorite story with French children, for 

the first time translated into English as a 

supplementary reader. A little ten-year-old 

French boy is charged by his dying mother 

with the task of finding his uncle in Paris and 

redeeming an early wrong. Little Peter’s ad- 
ventures and heart-wringing difficulties will 
furnish thrilling reading for other ten-year- 

olds. Grades IV-V. 


OUT OF THE FLAME. Eloise Lownsbery. [Illus. 


352 pp. Longmans. $2.50 
The story of Pierre de Bayard, nephew of 
the great Chevalier, as page and squire at the 
court of Francois I. Life at the great cha- 


etermine whether they wish to secure the books. 


teaux, with tournaments, processions, visits of 
historic personages, and the awakening in the 
arts and sciences, vividly portrayed; likewise 
glimpses of peasant life and the woodsmen in 
the deep forests. Throughout the story the 
author sympathetically weaves the ambitions 
and the rivalries of the younger members of 
the court. 


ORANGE WINTER. Marjorie Medary. 285 pp. 
Illus. Longmans-Green. $2 

Hetty wanted to go to college. But in the 
1880’s if a girl was pretty it was believed she 
didn’t need an education. So Hetty was sent 
with her aunt to Florida to join her uncle on 
one of the first orange groves planted in the 
South. Here she not only learned all about 
orange growing, but found a way to earn her 
college funds. 


Tooky. Berta and Elmer Hader. 
$1.25 
The story of Tooky, with all the pictures in 
color, tells of a baby seal who is lured home 
by a little Eskimo boy. He is later sold and 
placed in a circus, where he learns and per- 
forms all manner of tricks. 


Longmans. 


THE ScaARLET FRINGE. Helen Clark Fernald 
and Edwin M. Slocombe, 236 pp. Illus. 
Longmans-Green. $2 

In the sixteenth century a band of several 
hundred Incas is hiding in a beautiful and 
wild mountain fastness of the Andes with the 
hope of escaping the Spaniards. A number of 
mysterious happenings discourage the group. 

The Incas’ star ruby has disappeared, the 

omens are unfavorable, the golden vessels are 

stolen from the Temple of the Sun, the ter- 
raced gardens dry up. Then Paullu, one of 
the Incas, finds clues in a long abandoned 
silver mine that lead to the traitor in their 

midst. When the Inca Manco is killed by a 

Spanish fugitive, it seems certain that the city 

will be taken by the Spaniards. The Indians 

retreat to the ancient citadel from which the 
first Incas came. With heroic courage in the 
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midst of danger the journey is made. The 
Incas burn the swinging bridge which is their 
only connection with the outside world, and 
come at last to the lost city of Tampu-Tocco, 
where the scarlet fringe is bound round 
Paullu’s head and he becomes the sovereign 
Inca. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. W. M. Thackeray. 
130 pp. Illus. Heath. $0.64 

“The Rose and the Ring” or the history of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo by M. A. Tit- 
marsh (W. M. Thackeray) is “a fireside panto- 
mime for great and small children.” It has an 
introduction by Edward Everett Hale, who 
says of it, “Mr. Thackeray’s fondness for chil- 
dren was to be noticed in all his life, and ap- 
pears, again and again, in his stories and es- 
says. It is in ‘The Rose and the Ring’ that 
it bubbles out in the full frolic of his fun and 
imagination. Much as he enjoyed good work 
with the pen, it seems as if this little book must 
have been his pet among all. No boy or girl 
reads it, no man or woman, without asking for 
more as eagerly as poor little Oliver did. In 
the exuberance of its rollicking absurdities it 
would be only ridiculous to try to trace plan 
or motive except the wish to amuse the reader, 
young or old, and his certainty that he could do 
0." 


Professional Books 
FRENCH Book ONE. Ina B. Smith, formerly of 
Oak Park, Illinois, High School, and Dor- 
othy F. Roberts, Hyde Park High School, 


Chicago. 478 pp. FRENCH Book Two. 
Ina B. Smith. 534 pp. (Language, Lit- 
erature and Life Series.) Edited by Philip 
Schuyler Allen, University of Chicago. 
Scott, Foresman, New York City 
These texts cover all the reading, grammar, 
and composition necessary for a complete two- 
year French course in high school. This dove- 
tailing of material saves time and cost, and 
effects gradation, making progress smooth and 
rapid. A phonetic introduction and phonetic 
transcriptions in the vocabularies aid those 
teaching pronunciation by phonetics. Most les- 
sons contain “questionnaires” and “devoirs” 
for both oral and written work. To orient 
the student in foreign culture, many of the 
readings in French emphasize the nobler and 
happier sides of French life. There are also 
in each book twenty essays in English on 
French life and culture, with photographic 
illustrations. Book One carries the student 
up to and gives a brief presentation of the sub- 
junctive. Book Two reviews and enlarges the 
grammatical points of Book One, and develops 
advanced material. It also gives abridgments 
of “Sans Famille,” Maloy; “L’Abbé Constan- 
tin,” Halevy; and “Vingt Ans Aprés,” Dumas; 
as well as short selections from many other 
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writers, Foot-notes and the Appendix give 
comparative English and French grammar. 


INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. Charles A. Selzer, 
Head of Department of Education; Win- 
field A. Menhennett, Dean of Instruction; 
and Arthur D. Cromwell, Director of Prac- 
tice Teaching for Rural Group—all of 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
368 pp. Horace L. Temple, Inc., West 
Chester, Pa. 


An orientation text for introduction to educa- 
tion. The book, which is divided into six parts, 
includes a detailed outline of the school as 
society’s institution for education, a biological 
and historical background for modern educa- 
tion, the aims and objectives for education, 
how public education is administered and or- 
ganized in America, schoolroom practices and 
how best to prepare for them, and finally ethics 
of the teaching profession with what is of 
prime importance to the beginner, how to se- 
cure a position. 

The professional point of view of the authors 
in dealing with tenure and ethics merits par- 
ticular commendation. Witness: “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not responsible for 
the ideals of the nation. It is organized for the 
sole purpose of obtaining an adequate income 
for the workers and favorable working condi- 
tions. Teachers should not permit these aims to 
become the dominant objectives of their pro- 
fession. Teachers should avoid allying them- 
selves with either employer or employees. The 
teacher should be the servant of all and, as 
such, should try to keep herself free and un- 
biased.” 


SCIENCE OF HUMAN LivinG—Hygiene (7th 
grade); SCIENCE OF PLANT AND ANIMAL 
LiFE—Biology (8th grade); SCIENCE OF 
DISCOVERY AND INVENTION—Physical Sci- 
ence (9th grade). 450 pp. $1.68, 650 pp. 
$1.72, and 750 pp. $1.80 respectively. 
Walling Corwin, San Diego High School, 
and Mrs. Mae Corwin, Los Angeles. Harr 
Wagner Publ. Co., San Francisco. 

The first book treats foods and health, per- 
sonal health, general health, and health in the 
home. It gives only such structural physiology 
as is necessary to understand the rules of 
health. “Things to Do” for each chapter. 

In the second book the introduction discusses 
the various sciences, so that the student may 
intelligently choose his courses. It stresses the 
idea of seeing straight, thinking straight, and 
being straight. The second unit treats seed- 
bearing plants; unit three, spore-bearing 
plants; unit four, the animal kingdom; unit 
five, agronomy. The subject matter will stimu- 
late the student to observe his surroundings, 
and enrich his leisure hours. The lessons are 
projects, to be studied in the season when illus- 
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trative materials abound. Study questions and 
“Things to Do” are for home assignments, class 
discussions, or accomplishment tests. 

The third book treats chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, and geology. Experiments are pos- 
sible with a small amount of equipment. Its 
principal divisions are: glimpses into chem- 
istry; units of measure; machines and work; 
heat; electricity; sound; light; air; water; ma- 
terials and construction; energy; force and mo- 
tion; changes of the earth. 


OuR WoRLD TopAy. DeForest Stull, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Roy W. 
Hatch, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J. 721 pp. Allyn & Bacon. $2 

This simple, direct story of human geography 
gives a clear understanding of geographical 
references as found in the press, the radio, the 
movies, and other forms of modern communica- 
tion. It links its story with history and other 
social studies. The social and economic influ- 
ence of climate, soil, forests, mineral resources, 
waterways, and waterpower form the principal 
discussions of each country. Questions and 
activities, flexibly organized, provide for differ- 
ent levels of pupil ability. The bibliographical 
material is likewise suited to the age of the 
students. The book has many colored maps; 
also numerous illustrations with their lively, 
colorful captions to stimulate interest. 


MAKING Homes. Hazel Schultz, recent head 
Home Economics, Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 519 pp. Appleton. $2 

Treats home life and shelter; health and 
safety; location of the house; floor plans; 
architecture; furnishings; beauty and useful- 
ness; work, made pleasant and interesting; 
domestic service. 


EXAMINING THE EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH. A 
report to the college entrance examina- 
tion board. By the Commission on Eng- 
lish. Harvard Studies in Education. Vol- 
ume 17. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $2 


Essays oF Topay. Edited by R. Adelaide 


Witham. 
$1.16 
“Essays of Today” includes forty-five con- 
temporary essays and eleven student themes. 
For teaching purposes they have been divided 
into six classifications: 1. Informal journalistic 
essays; 2. Personal tributes; 3. Descriptive 
essays of persons and places; 4. Reminiscences; 
5. Controversial essays; 6. Essays on books 
and writers. Each of the six groups is pref- 
aced by a brief survey of the type of essay 
presented. In addition the editor has supplied 
background material on the essay in the in- 
troduction and purposeful study helps and 


398 pp. Houghton-Mifflin. 
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suggestions for reading at the end of the book. 
Each essay is followed by a group of explana- 
tory notes and suggestions for study. The 
student essays are intended not as models, but 
as challenges to other pupils. 
Larry. Thoughts of Youth. John 
Day. $1.25 

Larry was the only son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas J. Foster of Ridgewood, N. J. He 
was graduated from Ridgewood High School 
when he was eighteen and entered Lafayette 
College in September, 1923. At the close of 
his sophomore year he went to Arizona for 
his summer’s vacation. A few days before he 
was to return home he rode out to watch a 
beautiful sunset. While out he was killed 
suddenly. This book consists of his letters, 
diary, personal philosophy, all written with 
no thought of publication. The material is pre- 
sented without changes or explanations. It 
gives the ideals and problems which one youth 
faced with an admirable and sane viewpoint. 
Larry’s sense of values might well be followed 
by any youth. A book for teachers and parents. 


152 pp. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN Fininec. L. H. Cad- 
wallader. Winston. $2.16 

“Practical Exercises in Filing” provides the 
material necessary for developing a knowledge 
of elementary filing. The material consists of 
two hundred 3 x 5 cards for filing and three 
sets of guides. The cards are printed on both 
sides. The cards printed in black represent 
selections from the card index of an adver- 
tising agency which does business all over the 
United States. Each card contains a name 
and address, also the kind of business in which 
the firm or person is engaged. The cards are 
thus designed for three separate exercises: 1. 
a problem in alphabetic indexing, 2. a problem in 
geographic indexing, 3. a problem in subject 
indexing. The guides used are: 1. the letters 
of the alphabet, 2. states in the United States 
which are mentioned in the exercises, 3. the 
kinds of business represented in the exercises. 
The box also contains directions to teachers and 
key for marking the exercises. 


THE HIGHWAY TO ENGLISH. Books I and II. 
David Lee Clark, DeWitt T. Starnes, Jacob 
“L. Neu, and W. A. Stigler. Illus. Wins- 
ton. $1.48 
The two books in this series provide a con- 
structive program for the entire high school 
English course. Grammar and composition 
chapters alternate, but the grammar sections 
may be combined to form a complete high 
school grammar, or the composition sections to 
form a complete composition. This permits 
the utmost flexibility in arranging the course 
of study, and the material is always convenient 
for review and reference. The treatment of 
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grammar is thorough and satisfying. More 
than 50% of Book I and approximately 40% 
of Book II are pure grammar. The approach 
is entirely functional and therefore interesting 
—grammar is studied as a means to an end and 
never as an end in itself. The authors have 
done a wonderful piece of work in the exercise 
material. No principle is stated without abun- 
dant drill to clinch it in the pupil’s mind, nor 
is any exercise given without explanatory ma- 
terial to introduce it. Exercises are varied in 
kind, and the more important ones are divided 
into groups of increasing difficulty. Every 
lesson has a single objective; every assignment 
is specific, concrete, not too difficult, and worth 
doing; and the cumulative effect is one of def- 
inite accomplishment. 


METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Fred- 
erick Lamson Whitney. D. Appleton and 
Co. 335 pp. $2.25 

This volume is a combined handbook and 
sourcebook for beginners and advanced groups 
in educational research. Much of the material 
is drawn from seven years’ experience of the 
writer in conducting a graduate course in edu- 
cation. While it is a handbook of instruction, 
it is at the same time a sourcebook in educa- 
tional research. Its aim is to aid the beginner 
in educational research to attain some skill in 
gathering, classifying, and interpreting ob- 
jective material. Among the topics. discussed 
are the following: The selection of a problem 
for research, the selection of a method of re- 
search, laying out a plan for the research, the 
review of previous studies, collection of data, 
analysis and classification of data, final re- 
port. The book is to be commended for its 

simple form and practical helpfulness. 


TALES OF OLD. Jeanetta Wrottenberg Bach- 
rach. 80 pp. bound in linen covers. F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co. $0.48; 10 or more 
copies, $0.36 

“Tales of Old” is a collection of short, simple 

stories intended for the reading of adult 
foreigners who have mastered the simple me- 
chanics of reading English, and who are 
usually classified as intermediates. The book 
is also suitable for use in classes of foreign 
children. These rare tales have been gleaned 
from ancient fables, legends, and old folk lore. 
Many have never before been translated into 
English from the ancient languages in which 
they were originally written. The text may be 
used not only as reading matter but also for 
transposing into original oral and written ver- 
sions. The simple dialogue lends itself admi- 
rably to dramatization, which is a most helpful 
means of developing the habit of correct Eng- 
lish conversation. 

Several full page line drawings beautifully 
illustrate the various stories and add much to 
the attractiveness of the book. 
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GRADED SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS. Mary B. 
Rossman and Mary W. Mills. 106 pp. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
$0.50 

Twelve hundred sentences for analysis. 

Divided into seven sections, these sentences il- 
lustrate the various principles of grammar and 
follow a definite sequence so that they may be 
used with any standard grammar. The authors 
compiled the book as a result of their class- 
room experience. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Translated into modern English verse by 
Frank Ernest Hill. 227 pp. Illus. Long- 
mans-Green. $1.25 

Six tales and six lyrics translated into 
modern English verse. The book with its illus- 
trations is most attractive. 





Books Received 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH DRILLBOOK. Easley S. 
Jones. $0.52 


Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn.: 
THESE AGITATORS AND THEIR IDEA. Harry 
M. Chalfant. $2 
E. P. ray and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


THE VERY YOUNG CALENDAR, 1932. Verses 

by A. A. Milne. $2 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN WorLD History. 
George G. Andrews and Howard R. 
Anderson. $0.52 

THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS, Book 
VI, Part I. The Supervisory Staff of 
The Summit Experimental School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $0.56 

THE BEGINNER’S AMERICAN 
H. MonTGOMERY. $0.84 

BioLocGy NoTesook. W. H. D. Meier and 
Dorothy Meier. $0.72 

FOURTEEN TESTS IN VOCATIONAL CIVICS, 
Howard C. Hill. $0.16 

JUNIOR EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ENGLISH. 
Books I and II. Asenath E. Tarr and 
Roy Davis. $0.40 each 

TWENTY TESTS IN COMMUNITY CIVICS. 
Howard C. Hill. $0.20 

D.C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 


History. D. 


F. E. Engleman and Julia Sal- 

mon. $0.80 

AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN. 
C. H. Knowlton, Gertrude L. Stone, and 
M. Grace Fickett. $0.72 

THE FROZEN NortH. Edith Horton. $0.96 

WONDERS OF THE PLANT WorLD. William 
A. DuPuy. $0.88 
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Henry Holt and Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: 

First LATIN Book. Celia Ford 

Newson and Co., 78 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Goop COMPANIONS. Books II & III. Rose L. 
Hardy and Geneva J. Hecox. $0.76 & 
$0.88 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.: 

CuR CLOTHING. Josephine Worthington and 

Catherine V. Matthews. $0.96 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark, N. J.: 

THE SELF-TEACHING 
Jesse E, Adams. 
$0.16 each 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 4434 Fourth Ave., 
N:. ¥.€.% 

BirD-House To Let. Mary F. Terrel. $1.50 

THE CIRCLE OF THE BrAveS. Wolfe Thomp- 

son. $2 

PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
States. Vernon Quinn. $2.50 

John C. Winston Co., 1016 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

New TRAILS. 


SPELLING TABLET. 
Books I, II & III. 


Book IV. TREASURE TROVE. 
Book V. RicH CarGors. Book VI. 
THE BECKONING Roap. Book VII. 
Sydney V. Rowland, Wm. D. Lewis, and 
Elizabeth J. Marshall 

METHOD OF TEACHING THE FirRST COURSE IN 
ALGEBRA. Fred Englehardt and L. D. 
Haertter ; 

PETS AND PLAYMATES. Wm. D. Lewis and 
Ethel M. Gehres. $0.60 

PIONEER TRAILS. Book VII. $0.92. THE 
Rounp-Up. Book VIII. $0.96. Of the 
New Silent Readers Series. Wm. D. 
Lewis and Albert L. Rowland 

USEFUL SCIENCE. Book I. Henry T. Weed 
and Frank A. Rexford. $1.08 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. Book II. 
Part I. Book II, Part II. 
Smith. $1.80. 

Wortp Foixs. J. Russell Smith. $1.32 


Book II, 
J. Russell 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


PRE-TRAINING FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF TEACHER 
Success. Penn State Studies in Educa- 
tion No. 1. Harry Luther Kriner. Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
$0.50 

A bulletin containing the thesis submitted 
by Harry Luther Kriner in partial fulfillment 
of the requirement for the degree of doctor of 
education at Pennsylvania State College. The 
thesis deals with pre-training factors predic- 
tive of teacher success. In it Mr. Kriner re- 
views in detail finds made in previous studies 
and in his own study analyzes the influences of 
different pre-training factors in so far as it is 
possible to use them as a basis for predicting 
the suecess of a teacher. These factors are 
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analyzed under three main divisions: 1. The 
secondary school career including the course 
pursued, grades obtained, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and other secondary school factors; 2. 
Interest in the profession as shown by manifes- 
tations previous to training for the teaching 
profession; and 3. Social factors such as habi- 
tat, family, travel, and health. 

Mr. Kriner, as a basis for his study, inter- 
viewed and secured secondary school reports 
from approximately 260 public school teachers. 
Of these, 150 taught in the elementary schools 
and 110 in high schools. In so far as teaching 
ability was concerned, teachers studied divided 
themselves into two equal groups: 1. Those 
recognized as best teachers in the systems in 
which they taught; and 2. Those recognized as 
poorest teachers in the systems in which they 
taught. The detailed tabular statements and 
statistical treatment together with the conclu- 
sions and comparison with previous findings 
in the same field make a most interesting and 
valuable document. 


ABSTRACTS OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. Penn 
State Studies in Education No. 2. School 
of Education, Pa. State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

The volume of brief abstracts of theses in 
education accepted in the school of education at 
Pennsylvania State College is particularly 
valuable because it makes available for educa- 
tional use the findings of research studies in 
education carried on by students in the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The volume is edited 
by Charles C. Peters, directer of educational 
research, and F. Theodore Struck, head, de- 
partment of industrial education. Abstracts of 
thirty-seven theses are presented. It is hoped 
that other universities will follow the example 
of Pennsylvania State College so that the find- 
ings of thousands of research studies made 
each year and which now, to a large extent, 
go unpublished, will be made available for 
school administrators and those interested in 
the science of education. 


THE ECONOMIC WELFARE OF TEACHERS. Sixth 
Yearbook of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Teachers become their own bankers,” 
might well be the headline of a news story 
describing the Sixth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Credit unions, 
benefit associations, teachers’ loan and relief 
funds, insurance, personal budgets, savings 
and investments, and salary schedules are 
principal topics of this publication called the 
ECONOMIC WELFARE OF TEACHERS. Sick leave, 
sabbatical leave, contractual status, retirement 
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systems, tenure, and homes for retired teach- 
ers are other subjects related to the business 
and economic interests of teachers which are 
discussed. The study sets forth the prin- 
ciples of each one of the activities or interests, 
and describes their practice in various states 
and cities. 


A Stupy or A CLASS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
NorMAL ScHOOL. David Newmark, Phila- 
delphia Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A thesis in education presented to the faculty 

of the graduate school of the University of 
Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. Mr. Newmark analyzes the character- 
istics of the class on the basis of high school 
averages, elementary school subject marks, 
personality ratings, age, speech, intelligence, 
physical defects, birth places, and, occupation 
of fathers. On the basis of these character- 
istics, he attempts to find whether significant 
relationships exist between any of them and 
evidences of success in high school and in 
school activities in the normal and training 
school. The thesis abounds in an abundance 
of tables and graphs. This is a distinct con- 
tribution to investigations that have been made 
to show the relation between evidences of suc- 
cess in school and student characteristics. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
Mexico. Cameron Duncan Ebaugh. Edited 
by Florence E. Bamberger. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Education No. 
16. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
$2 

To those interested in comparative educa- 

tion and particularly in the national system 
of education of the country bordering the 
United States on the south, of which so little 
is known, this volume will be of unusual in- 
terest. The author reviews briefly conditions 
from the fall of the Profirio Diaz regime to 
the reform of 1921 and continues with the 
developments of education since then including 
department of rural schools, primary and 
normal department, federal secondary schools, 
national university of Mexico, the department 
of fine arts, the department of psychopedagogy 
and hygiene, the department of school libraries, 
and other activities of the federal department 
of education. A reading of the book brings to 
one’s realization the tremendous transforma- 
tion that has taken place in Mexico within the 
last decade and the influence that the federal 
program of public education has had in bring- 
ing about this change. 


HEALTH TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
American Child Health Association, 450 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
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The‘ following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: . PRicss: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, Department of 
Labor; UNITED STATES PUBLICATIONS ON 
EDUCATION, Department of Interior. 





Thanksgiving 
For pasture lands folded with beauty, 
For plenty that burdened the vale, 
For the wealth of the rich-gathered harvests, 
And the promise too royal to fail, 
We lift to the Maker our anthems, 
But none the less cheerily come 
To thank him for bloom and for fragrance, 
And the love-light that beams in the home. 


The peace on the brow of the father, 
The shine of the mother’s clear eyes, 
The lilt in the voice of the maiden 
Who walks under dream-curtained skies. 
The dance in the feet of the wee ones, 
The sparkle and glow in the air, 
Sure the year has no time like Thanksgiving, 
A truce to our fretting and care. 


Sweet was the song of the robin, 

When spring brought the green to the leaf; 
But sweeter the song of the reaper, 

When autumn brings home the full sheaf. 
Yes, sweeter the hush of the autumn, 

When, ere the first fall of the snow, 
As households we meet in our gladness 

And God as our guardian we know. 


Thank God for our nation safe sheltered 
From weakness and error and shame; 

Please God, may we march as a nation 
Secure in this might of His Name. 

And wherever our free flag is waving, 
There, sturdy and fearless may stand, 
For the faith and the hope of the fathers, 

The sons of this beautiful land. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 





The Library of Congress contains 4,100,000 
books, 70,000 bound volumes of newspapers, 
more than a million manuscripts and tran- 
scripts, a million maps, and another million 
volumes, pamphlets, and pieces of sheet music. 
The annual accession of books and pamphlets 
is about 170,000. 

Students, historians, journalists, and gen- 
ealogists from all over the world come to seek 
information at this stupendous library. Ac- 
commodations have been made for about eight 
hundred and fifty readers, including twenty- 
three separate tables for research workers.— 
School Life. 
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LEE PAUL S1EG, dean of the school of liberal 
arts and the school of commerce, University 
of Pittsburgh, has been made dean of the school 
of education also, taking the place made vacant 
by the death of Grover H. Alderman, last No- 
vember. Anthony Goldberger, who has served 
as acting dean during the interim, returns to 
his professorship of vocational education. 


KARL TINSLEY WAUGH, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, will succeed Me:vin 
G. Filler, who died last March, as president of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. Dr. Waugh is 51, 
a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University and 
former Weld Fellow and assistant in philos- 
ophy, Harvard University, which awarded him 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. He also 
holds the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from Ohio Wesleyan. He will assume the 
presidency about December 1. 


SYDNEY HARRING, formerly of the Western 
Division office of Pennsylvania State College, 
is now a member of the Eastern Division office 
with headquarters at 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. Miss Harring is a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh and has been a student 
at the Universities of California, Columbia, and 
Wisconsin. She was formerly supervisor of 
elementary grades for the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana. 


FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN, chairman of the 
Commission on Professional Ethics of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, has 
been advanced from the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor to professor in the school of education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. ALIcE F, KIERNAN, member of the 
State Council of Education, has started a fund 
for the purchase of a radio for Cloverton by 
a gift of $3. 


WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY was inducted into 
the presidency of Allegheny College, October 9. 


Homer P. Ratney, formerly president of 
Franklin College, will be inaugurated as presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, November 13. 


Al 
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C. E. JEWELL, supervising principal of Tunk- 
hannock schools the past six years, resigned 
to accept a similar position in Waverly. C. J. 
Savige of East Brady has taken the Tunkhan- 
nock position. 


Betty Bairp of Island has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of Clinton County 
public schools to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dorothy Overdorf, who has ac- 
cepted a position in the schools of Nutley, N. J. 
Miss Baird, who has taught fourteen years in 
Clinton County, is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Lock Haven and has her 
master’s degree from Columbia University. 


H. S. FLeck, assistant superintendent of 
Blair County schools for sixteen years prior 
to his retirement on July 30 at the age of 71, 
received a written testimonial. from the county 
institute and a purse containing $110 in shin- 
ing gold. 


ANNA M. BREADIN, teacher of mathematics 
for many years in the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, retired from service in June. 
Before her appointment to the high school, 
Miss Breadin had had experience both in the 
elementary schools of this city and at Girard 
College. 


HARBISON CHAPEL of Grove City College, 
erected in memory of Samuel Hollock Harbison, 
a native of Bakerstown, was dedicated October 
8 with distinguished guests, alumni, and stu- 
dents attending the ceremonies. W. A. Harbi- 
son of New York presented the chapel in behalf 
of the Harbison family. Science Hall was dedi- 
cated later in the day. Degrees were con- 
ferred on United States Senator David A. Reed; 
James N. Rule, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and George Southworth, New 
York, an alumnus, 


CONEMAUGH TOWNSHIP, Somerset County, 
teachers have well-worked out programs for 
meetings for each month of the school year. 
The meetings are held on the first Friday 
afternoon of the month. On this day school 
opens at 8:30 and closes at 12:30. Five com- 
mittees worked in planning the programs: a 
general committee, a primary department one, 
intermediate department, advanced depart- 
ment, and music. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA will re- 
ceive a part of the $79,700 estate of Mrs. So- 
phia K. Garvin, Philadelphia, according to the 
will of the deceased. Old Swedes Church and 
the Pennsylvania Hospital will also benefit 
from the will. 


DOYLESTOWN HiGH SCHOOL presented a brief 
study of Athletics in the High School for its 
thirty-ninth annual commencement in June. 
The purpose of the theme was to familiarize 
the citizens of the town with the actual facts 
pertaining to school athletics. Facts were 
presented to show that athletics are not over- 
stressed in the school, but that, on the other 
hand, the community is not providing adequate 
facilities for athletics, and not supporting them 
financially and otherwise. An interesting fea- 
ture of the Commencement program was the 
production of the publicity account of the Com- 
mencement in the local newspaper, The Intel- 
ligencer. 


THE TEACHERS of Montgomery County, 831, 
at the close of their regular institute, Septem- 
ber 4, voted to become a 100% unit of the 
N. E. A. next year. 


Tue Scuotastic, M. R. Robinson, editor, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, has _ placed 
Cloverton, Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our teach- 
ers’ home at Columbia, on the complimentary 
list. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION an- 
nounces that it has retained Ivan Wright, pro- 
fessor of economics in charge of banking at the 
University of Illinois, as consulting economist. 
While continuing his work at the University, 
Dr. Wright will consult with the corporation 
officials in matters of corporate structure and 
financial policy. 

“An organization like Household Finance 
Corporation,” he has said, “dealing with 400,- 
000 families annually, and financing them to 
the extent of $80,000,000, has far-reaching and 
important relations to the general financial 
problems of industry and commerce. The pos- 
sibilities for growth of the system and its in- 
fluence upon credit policies of other retail busi- 
nesses are unlimited.” 


THE NATIONAL UNION of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales and the Educational Institute 
of Scotland have issued a joint manifesto in 
connection with the attempt to make large re- 
ductions in the salaries of teachers in those 
countries. They express their willingness to 
bear their full share of sacrifice in the present 
financial crisis but protest against unjust re- 
ductions of their earnings, 
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WEST FALLOWFIELD TOWNSHIP, Chester 
County, has a new junior-senior high school 
at Cochranville. The new building contains 
eight rooms and an auditorium-gymnasium. 
It was built at a cost of approximately $40,000, 
the money for which was secured from a bond 
issue passed last November. The system, 
which has been reorganized on the 6-6 plan, 
provides facilities for vocational home eco- 
nomics and vocational agriculture. The build- 
ing, of which the citizens of the township are 
very proud, was dedicated in October. 

The old high school building has been re- 
modeled and converted into an ‘elementary 
building which houses the first six grades, 
Approximately 220 pupils are transported to 
these two schools in two comfortable buses. 


THE ENGLISH CLASS of Tressler Orphans’ 
Home High School, Loysville, wrote a book en- 
titled, “The Story of Tressler Orphans’ Home 
in Word and Picture,” as a project last year. 
The book, 1000 copies of which were printed, 
gave a detailed account of the history of the 
home and a description of its daily routine. 





A Thanksgiving Hymn—Tune America 


O thou, whose eye of love 
Looks on us from above, 
Low at thy throne 
We come to thee and pray, 
That, gleaning day by day, 
Our grateful hearts alway 
Thy hand may own. 


Thine are the waving fields, 
Thy hand the harvest yields, 
And unto thee, 

To whom for rain and dew, 

And skies of sunny blue, 
Our love and praise are due, 
We bend the knee. 


And when beneath the trees 
In fairer fields than these 
Our glad feet roam, 
There where the bright harps ring, 
May we our gleanings bring 
And in thy presence sing 
Our harvest home. 
——Anonymous. 





Be sure to. put your feet in the right place 
and then stand firm.—Lincoln. 





NAZARETH has just finished a $150,000 addi- 
tion to its high school. 





Greatness lies not in being strong but in the 
right use of strength.—Beecher. 
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Plea for Optimism 
(Continued from page 144) 
lightened optimism recognizes the need of at- 
tention to budgets in a crisis, but it does not 
begin by reducing labor to less than a living 
wage. It does not begin by reducing teachers’ 
salaries already low. It thinks and thinks be- 
fore it allows itself to weaken our first and 
last line of defense, that is, before it will 
cripple the common schools of the nation to 
which we look for the training in skill and in 
character to enable us to rise above present 
conditions. If teachers do their duty in get- 
ting facts before the public and in making 
the plea for “The Children First” that they 
ought to make, the pay of these builders of 

life will be the last to suffer a cut. 

When All the People Think. We are unable 
to see any next-month way out of the present 
situation. If it were due only to frenzied ac- 
tion on Wall Street, or to a high tariff, or to 
overproduction, or to decreased buying, or to 
too much machinery, or to violations of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, or to any one of a 
half-dozen other causes, or if it existed in our 
country only, the solution would be less diffi- 
cult. But when due to more than a score of 
deep-seated causes and when it is worldwide in 
its scope and when all human activities and all 
world relationships are to be taken into ac- 
count, no single eye can get the. full perspec- 
tive. The solution has to grow out of the 
combined thinking of men and women in the 
various vocations and professions. When all 
our people, young and old, experts and those 
who are not expert, center their minds on ways 
of removing this barrier to progress, a mo- 
mentum will come, and sooner or later a degree 
of success must result. Enlightened optimism 
is the motivating force in the work ahead. 





Just as every citizen has civic responsi- 
bilities to the government and society which 
afforded him protection and happiness, so every 
member of a profession has responsibility to 
these organizations of his co-workers that most 
truly serve the interests of his profession. 
There can be no live teacher who needs argu- 
ment as to the necessity of teacher organiza- 
tion to keep safe the benefits already enjoyed 
and to attain those lying just ahead.—Los An- 
geles City Teachers’ Club Bulletin. 


Definitions Not in Webster 
Banquet—A 50c dinner you pay $5 for. 
Candor—What a woman thinks about an- 

other woman’s-gown, Tact is what she says. 
Curiosity—Paying $1000 to see your ap- 
pendix, 
Furious—A word expressing the pleasure a 
girl receives when kissed. 
Firmness—Referring to one’s self—decision. 
Referring to one’s neighbors—obstinacy. 
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(Continued from page 178) 

a combination with no idea as to his need for 
this particular multiplication. During the en- 
tire three days a majority of the pupils whose 
tests showed inaccuracies were given no prac- 
tice in the combination upon which they needed 
practice. On the contrary their work in the 
class consisted largely of repeating combina- 
tions that they already knew. It is evident 
that the methods of this teacher resulted in 
waste of time both to herself and to the pu- 
pils. 

The teacher should analyze the various units 
to be studied and determine the values to be 
sought from each step. Thus specific facts to 
be learned will be determined and a level of 
attainment set up for the skills involved. With 
these as a background the teacher should con- 
stantly test the results of her work. It is im- 
portant, too, that the teacher realizes the need 
for a frequent analysis of the difficulties of 
each pupil and that she conceives of these diffi- 
culties as individual problems. 





Projects in Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 176) 
in high schools and the equipment of local 
hotels may be used to advantage. 

The project in mining education contem- 
plates the development of a flexible vocational 
industrial training program for the youth of 
the mining areas which will increase occupa- 
tional opportunities. The possibilities of two- 
year terminal courses in technical mining edu- 
cation of a junior college grade will be investi- 
gated. 





It is the purpose of higher education to un- 
settle the minds of young men, to widen their 
horizon, to influence their intellects. And by 
this series of mixed metaphors I mean to as- 
sert that education is not to teach men facts, 
theories or laws... It is not to reform them 
or to amuse them, or to make them technicians 
in any field. It is to teach them to think, to 
think straight if possible, but to think always 
for themselves.—Robert M. Hutchins, Pres- 
ident, University of Chicago. 





Education in the first place is the acquisition 
of knowledge. Education without information 
is hardly conceivable. But another side of 
education is the phase of vocational or profes- 
sional education, the technical side. And, finally, 
another aspect of education prepares man for 
living in a world of complexity, or fitting him 
for his relationships. That is commonly called 
the training of character. When we speak of 
education we must be clear as to which phase 
we mean.—Nathan Krass. 
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"Plus est en vous" 
JOHN J. LECKIE 
Dixon Crucible Co. 

In the lovely city of Bruges there stands an 
old castle. Anciently it was the castle of the 
Lords of the Gruut Huus of Bruges. Over its 
beautiful door there is a knight on horseback, 
set in a niche, for all to see. And underneath 
there are these four words: “plus est en vous.” 

You go up the steps and pass through the 
doorway into the hall of the castle. Before 
you there are a carved balcony and a glorious 
staircase. And above the balcony again you 
see these four words: “plus est en vous.” 

As you look about you, at this picture and 
at that; at this suit of armor; at that great 
sword; at this display of wonderful lace; as 
your eyes travel from one beauty to another: 
in red, in gold, in blue, in green, these words 
repeat themselves, above, below: “plus est en 
vous.” 

And their meaning at last becomes clear to 
you, and a thrill comes over you. Surely the 
dead Lords of the Gruut Huus are speaking 
to you: “plus est en vous.” 

Their ghostly voices seem faintly to whisper 
it—on gloomy cramped stairway, from groin- 
ing, from beam! Up, up you go. And now 
you stand in the topmost tower—and there 
emidst the old time-worn relics of their age, 
the Lords of the Gruut Huus repeat their stir- 
ring cry: “plus est en vous.” 

No eye can now roam in their castle without 
catching the words. They ring from every 
rafter, enforcing the great lesson of their ex- 
perience and wisdom: “plus est en vous.” 

And every fighting heart must stir in answer. 
What a message in four simple words: “plus 
est en vous.” 

No searching after hidden meanings. No 
indirection. But as sharp and as clear as the 
call of a bell; as spurring to action as a tocsin: 
“plus est en vous.” 

Consider these words; this is their meaning 
in English: “There is MORE in YOU.” 

No room for pessimistic doubt; no room for 
soul-destroying fears; no room for weakness: 
“plus est en vous.” 

Up and at your work. The past is dead: 
“There is MORE in YOU.” 

All your better future lies before you: 
“plus est en vous.” 

You must go ahead. You must hammer 
away, reaching deep into your being for the 
will to win: “plus est en vous.” 

So it swells, this undying war-cry from out 
the past, always, always, day and night: 
“There is MORE in YOU.” 

Indeed, the most is in you. We ARE masters 
of our fate. It is weakness to pretend we are 
not. The fault there is is in ourselves. What 
a tonic these four words from the Old World. 
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Not to be passed by—-if we are earnest, whole. 
souled workers in our business. There is more 
fruitful effort to come through our belief in 
this. There is more in each of us than we have 
ever brought to bear.—Contributed by Curtis 
M. Harding. 





A Parent's Prayer 
ANGELO PATRI 
I have a boy to bring up 


Help me to perform my task with wisdom 
and kindness and good cheer. Help me always 
to see him clearly as he is. Let not my pride 
in him hide his faults. Let not my fear for 
him magnify my doubts and fears until I make 
him doubting and fearful in his turn. 

Quicken my judgment so that I shall know 
to train him to think as a child, to be in all 
things pure and simple as a child. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Give me great patience and a long memory, 
Let me remember the hard places in my own 
youth, so that I may help when I see him 
struggling as I struggled then. 

Let me remember the things that made me 
glad, lest I, sweating in the toil and strain of 
life, forget that a little child’s laughter is the 
light of life. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Teach me that love that understandeth all 
things; the love that knows no weakness, 
tolerates no selfishness. Keep me from weak- 
ening my son through granting him pleasures 
that end in pain, ease of body that must bring 
sickness of soul, a vision of life that must end 
in death. Grant that I love my son wisely 
and myself not at all. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Give him the values and beauty and just 
rewards of industry. Give him an understand- 
ing brain and hands that are cunning to work 
out his happiness. 

I have a boy to bring up 

Help me to send him into the world with a 
mission of service. Strengthen my mind and 
heart that I may teach him that he is his 
brother’s keeper. Grant that he may serve 
those who know not the need of service, and 
not knowing, need it the most. 

I have a boy to bring up 

So guide and direct me that I may do this 
service to the glory of God, the service of my 
country, and to my son’s happiness. Amen. 

—The Hope Chest. 





The capacity of a man’s intelligence or the 
dexterity of it is not measured by the extent 
of his fund of knowledge, but his ability to use 
that information.—Frank Crane. 





While old men are dreaming dreams, young 
men are seeing visions.—Edwin J. Cooley. 
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Gifts 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 

God does not give us, when our youth is done, 
Any such dower as we thought should be: 
We are not strong, nor crowned with moon or 

sun; 
We are not gods nor conquerors: life’s sea 
Has not rolled back to let our feet pass through. 
And if one great desire, long-hoped, came 

true— 
Some gift long-hungered for, some starry good, 
Some crowning we desired, 
It had lost all its pageant-wonderhood: 
A wonted thing, enveiled no more in flame, 
Dully it came— 
Its winning has not made our feet less tired. 


We are so near the same 

Our mirrors saw in youth! 

Not very wise: in truth 

Not nobler than we were those years ago; 
We have to show 

Only a handful of such little things 

As our high-thoughted youth 

Had named of little worth. 


Only . .. the gift to feel 

In little looks of praise, 

In words, in sunny days, 

A pleasantness, a mirth— 

Joy in a bird’s far wings, ; 

Pleasure in flowers breaking out of earth, 
In a child’s laughter, in a neighbor’s smile; 
And in all quiet things 

Peace for awhile. 


And one more gift—to smile, content to see— 

Ay, to be very glad seeing—alight on high 

The stars we wanted for our jewelry 

Still clear ashine . . . still in the sky. 

—From Forbes “Modern Verse.” Henry Holt 
and Company. 





Nor do I think it a matter of little moment 
whether the language of a people be vitiated 
or refined, whether the popular idiom be erro- 
neous or correct. This consideration was more 
than once found salutary at Athens. It is the 
opinion of Plato that changes in the dress and 
habits of the citizens portend great commo- 
tions and changes in the state; and I am in- 
clined to believe that when the language in 
common use in any country becomes irregular 
and depraved, it is followed by their ruin or 
their degradation. For what do terms used 
without skill or meaning, which are at once 
corrupt and misapplied, denote but a people 
listless, supine, and ripe for servitude? On 
the contrary, we have never heard of any peo- 
ple or state which has not flourished in some 
degree of prosperity as long as their language 
has retained its elegance and ite purity. 
Milton, 
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The Teacher 


“She was a teacher, 
Very many years,” 
He said to me, 
“And if she wearied 
Of the daily grind, 
We never knew, 
For she kept smiling— 
As school teachers do. 
“And I cannot recall 
Just what she taught, 
Nor what her methods were 
That brought 
Achievement to us 
In that school of yore. 
“It has heen long— 
Those days are far behind; 
Dim is her face, 
Nor do I know 
The color of her eyes, her hair, 
Nor whether she was plain 
Or passing fair, 
And though she stood each 
morning 
At the door, 
I cannot recollect 
A single dress she wore. 
“But one thing lives— 
A memory as radiant 
As the Sirius star 
That hangs beneath Orion 
On the wall of space, 
And takes its shining way 
Across the winter sky— 
A silver thread, 
That will, forevermore, 
In its pattern trace 
Upon the scroll of years 
As they unwind— 
The one thing I remember— 
She was kind!” 
—Sarah Wilson Middleton 


in Christian Science Monitor. 





Color Notes 


The brown of fallen leaves, 
The duller brown 
Of withered moss 
Stubble and bearded sheaves, 
And pale light filtering down 
The fields across. 


The gray of slender trees, 
The softer gray 
Of melting skies. 
What sobering ecstasies 
One drinks on such a day 
With chastened eyes! 
—Charles Wharton Stork. 
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Loyal Freeman Hall 


LOYAL FREEMAN HALL of Butler, whose 
death occurred January 2, 1931, had served 
continuously in the Butler public schools for a 
period of forty years. He entered that system 
as a teacher in the Center Avenue school and 
was soon thereafter elevated to the position of 
principal of the school. Later he was made 
principal of both the Center Avenue school 
and the Institute Hill school. This latter posi- 
tion he occupied for over a quarter of a century 
to the date of his retirement, December 1, 1930. 

Mr. Hall, Principal Irvine of the high school, 
and Superintendent Gibson were associated to- 
gether in the Butler public schools continuously 
for over a third of a century. A minute of 
the school board of the City of Butler adopted 
upon the retirement and death of Mr. Hall, 
which referred to this long period of mutual 
service, stated, “Theirs has been a congenial 
and mutually helpful association for them- 
selves and a boon for the efficiency of our 
schools. It is the keen regret of this board 
that that circle has been broken. 

“Tt is our desire to pay high tribute to the 
part that Mr. Hall has played in the evolu- 
tion of our school system. 

“Through the active years of his teaching he 
has built into the youth of our city a vital 
part of those imperishable fundamentals upon 
which only the home, the community, and the 
nation can properly survive.” 

Mr. Hall’s former associates in the Butler 
public schools have erected memorial tablets in 
the Center Avenue school building and the 
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Institute Hill school building to perpetuate the 
genial, kindly influence of this outstanding 
citizen and commemorate his service in the 
public schools of Butler. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN HEILMAN, 57, for 
thirty-five years prominent in the Whitehall 
Township school system, hanged himself at his 
home in Allentown, September 25. Mr. Heil- 
man, who was superintendent of the township, 
had been worried over recent illness, and this 
was given as the reason for his action. 


Maria S. FARLEY, assistant principal of 
East High School, Erie, died February 16. 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON WALLACE, a teacher 
in the Clifton Heights public schools for eigh- 
teen years, died July 20, 1931. Miss Wallace 
was graduated from State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, in the class of 1908. She 
taught in Middletown Township, Aldan and 
Eugene, Oregon, before coming to Clifton 
Heights. She was a faithful and earnest 
teacher, and her loss is keenly felt by both 
pupils and faculty. 


SOPHIE E. GLOVER, a teacher of the E. K. 
Kane school, Philadelphia, died May 30, at her 
home in Shenandoah. 


Mrs. DoROTHY STOLL VON KESSLER, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Fell school, Philadelphia, 
died August 17. 


CHESTER schools mourn the deaths of the 
following teachers: 

PEARL SUMMERS, grade teacher in the Watts 
school 

Nita W. HowartTH, guidance teacher in the 
Smedley Junior High School 

Hattie S. Brown, teacher of music in Booker 
T. Washington Junior High School 

Ipa R. MILLS, principal of Starr School 

KATHRYN B. CasEy, teacher of geography 
in Smedley Junior High School 

ARTHUR P. BREWER, vocational teacher in 
the Senior High School 


Mrs. Harriet Garbart Gorman 


The teaching profession of the Carnegie 
schools desires to pay tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Harriet Garbart Gorman, who departed 
this life on Sabbath morning, June 14, at the 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Gorman was a teacher for three years 
in the Harding school. 

Any expression of our profound sense of 
loss is hopelessly inadequate. Our friend and 
co-worker was unselfish in devotion to her 
work. No sacrifice for the good of the pro- 
fession was too great for her to make. Her 
God-given talent of seeing only ultimate good 
in boys and girls was an inspiration to them 
and a challenge to her fellow teachers. 
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Tr. P. U. 


An Organization BY Teachers FOR Teachers. Provides Best 
Protection for the Cost. 


PAYS: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE 
YEAR. Permits You to Continue Membership if You Give Up 
Teaching or Marry. 


BENEFITS AT AN ANNUAL COST OF $30.00 
(Under “Non-Comparable Certificate”) 
Sickness (6 months) $25.00 per week 
Convalescence (3 weeks) 25.00 per'week 
Quarantine (Full Period) 25.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Total) (6 mos.) 45.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Partial) (5 wks.) 22.50 per week 
Accidental Death 
IMPORTANT 


More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than 
with ALL OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


These Features Commend Themselves— 


1, Lowest cost. 
2. Largest field of coverage. 

i 3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


Note This Record of Service— 


Paid to teachers in 1930, $207,789.10. 

Paid since organization (1912) $1,600,269.27. 
Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1930, $97,147.03. 


Endorsed by Boards of Education. 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid 
and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 

Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
Address— 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
Or, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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We resolve to be profited by the example of 
her faithfulness. Stimulated by her memory 
we are determined to offer a deeper devotion 
to our work. Her passing leaves a void which 
only the remembrance of a life well lived can 
fill. 

We give expression of our deepest sympathy 
for her bereaved family, and commend them to 
the Father who loves, the Savior who redeems, 
and the Holy Spirit who comforts. We would 
remind them that our measure of bereavement 
today is only proportionate to our measure of 
blessing yesterday. 

We loved her! 
Words cannot tell how well! 
We loved her! 
God loved her! 
And called her home to peace and rest. 
We loved her! 
Mary WELCH 
KATHERINE MALCOLM 
MABELLE KLINE 





View-Points 
PEARL V. DARTT 
Wisht I hadn’t dropped that marble, 
’S my only agate. 
Mean ol’ thing, she’ll keep it always, 
Anyway till June. 
Wisht I’d left it home this mornin’, 
Liked that little agate; 
See her watchin’! I won’t bawl though— 
Gee! I wisht was noon! 


Wish he hadn’t dropped that marble, 
It’s his only agate; 
Showed it to me just this morning, 
Face a rosy grin. 
Grin all shattered, he won’t cry though, 
Plucky little rascal; 
Just wait till noon, you honey-boy— 
Who cares for discipline! 
—Seattle Grade Club Magazine. 





Stupid 

The other day a man dashed into Grand 
Central Station with just one minute to catch 
the Twentieth Century. He made the ticket 
window in a series of slides, skids, and jerks. 

“Quick! give me a round trip ticket!” he 
gasped. 

“Where to?” 

“B-b-back here, you damfool.”—Nebraska 
Awgwan. 





Three Gates 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale to you some one has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold: 
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Three narrow gates—first, “Is it true?” 

Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the next 

Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell, nor fear 

What the result of speech may be. 





CALENDAR 
1931 


November 4, 5—1931 Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

November 5, 6—Secondary School Principals 
Conference, Harrisburg 

November 6, 7—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

November 9-15—American Education Week 

November 15-21—Book Week 

November 21—Metropolitan Arts Association, 
Chester High School 

December 9-12—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention, New York City. 
Headquarters: Pennsylvania Hotel 

December 28-30—State Convention, P. S. E. A., 
Pittsburgh. Headquarters: Schenley 
Hotel 

1932 

February 8—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 4, 5—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation. Headquarters: Penn - Harris 
Hotel 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday 
evening, February 22, Washingon Hotel, 
$2.50 per plate 

March 4, 5—Northeastern Convention District, 
Hazleton 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

April—Annual National Meeting, American 
Physical Education Association, Phila- 
delphia 

April 8, 9—Southern Convention District, 
Chambersburg 

April 14-16—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

April 15, 16—Educational Conference, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon 

April 29, 30—State Contests, Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music Leagues, Pittsburgh 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 











WHAT DOES 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
MEAN TO YOU? 


lt could mean a great deal if spent 
protecting your health. 


Last year, many teachers enjoyed a 
delightful Christmas vacation at Sun-Diet 
Sanatorium and some of them have 
already indicated that they will again 
spend a Yuletide Holiday with us. 


Especially low rates for the teaching 
profession create an opportunity for a 
thorough ' "general tone up" whilst enjoy- 
ing all of the Christmas spirit. 


Take a real, beneficial vacation during 
the holidays and return to school full of 
pep and vigor. 


Write Sun-Diet Sanatorium, 401 Caze- 
novia St., East Aurora, N. Y., and ask for 
special Christmas rates to teachers. 











A PERSONAL XMAS GIFT 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Z a box PLEASE .. . Order 
14 pectpald early. PRINT names. 

ae Write your name 
We offer—fine im > and address on 
service and core . EACH PAGE 
rect spelling of ae Xe of your order. 
— Remit with 


The solution to 

your gift prob- 

lem — useful, yet 

inexpensive. These 

substantial gift boxes 

contain fine, 5c quality, 

No. 2 pencils, each bear- 

ing the child’s name in gold 
color. We assort our pencils 

by hand from six bright colors. 
A positive guarantee that each 
box will not have two or more pen- 
cils of the same color. 


Gift bo: { 10 or mere box 
Gift box t Sue 10 or more boxes 
Gross lots, all with same inscription 

Half-gross lots, all with same inseription 


Should our pencils fail to please, your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY 


Dept. 9, Station "D,"" Dayton, Ohio 











Would *50 to... 
$300 help you 


@.. clear up your debts? 

@..g0 home for Thanksgiving? 

@.. have that dental work done? 

@.. pay for a necessary operation? 

@..buy needed books or clothing? 

@.. help a friend or relative who is out of work? 
+ 


If you need money urgently, get it now, before it is 
too late. You may get it p'easantly and econom- 
ically from Household, on your own signature 
alone. No assignments will be taken and your 
school authorities will not be notified. 


Save nearly 1/3 


By lending to hundreds of thousands of people 
every year (Household is America’s foremost 
family finance organization) we can afford to 
charge nearly % less than the usual small loan 
rate on loans above $100 up to $300. You know 
exactly what you have to pay, for we make no 
extra charges of any kind. You get the full amount 
of your loan in cash. Charges are figured only on’ 
the balance due and for the actual length of time the 
loan is kept, which may be twenty months or less. 

Household loans are made quickly and con- 
veniently by mail. Just send the coupon for infor- 
mation. There’s no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
aeaene Metzger Eldg. Norristown-Penn Trust 
ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn Co. Bldg. 
Central Bldg, PHILADELPHIA 
CHESTER, pe Floor, 4th FL., Jefferson Bld, ig 
530 Market Street 6thFl., ‘Bankers Trust ide. 
EASTON, 2nd Fioce, First 4th Fi, Commonweal: 
National Bank Bldg. Bldg. 
ERE 4th Floor, Erie Trust es 3rd Floor, 
ar! 
JOHNSTOWN: 3rd Floor, READING, Sad Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. S 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolwort iy Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 
McKEESPORT, Sth Floor, WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. Misers Bank Bi 
NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, K, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Union Trust Building ae ~ 


COC OCOEE OOS E EE SOESOSOES EEO SEEEEEESESESESESSSOEESSSOSSESSSESESEES 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
to one of above offices 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 


I teach at 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Or put me to any expense 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


a Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 





STROUDS BUY 
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Two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who complete any 
one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree 
curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate 
degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high and senior high school 
fields, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home, Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Music, and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 


Bloomsburg i Francis B. Haas 

California i -Robert M. Steele 

Cheyney . i i .- Leslie Pinckney Hill 

Clarion G. C. L. Riemer 

E. Stroudsburg 

Edinboro Art Education 

Indiana Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. Charles R. Foster 
Library and Art Education A. C. Rothermel 

Lock Haven Kindergarten Education Dallas W. Armstrong 

Mansfield Home Economics and Music William R. Straughn 

Millersville Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 

Shippensburg 

Slippery Rock USI URC CIDDN” 5.5555 cole e oe saints 3 o-8:05 sO J. Linwood Eisenberg 

West Chester Health Education and Music Norman W. Cameron 


All institutions offer two-year curricula, two-year advanced curriculum in 
elementary education for Normal School graduates, four-year curriculum in ele- 
mentary education, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school field. 
Curricula in special fields are offered only in designated institutions. 


Catalogs on request—Address the President 
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